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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


SaTuRDAY, JULY 25, 1868. 


THE GREAT ISSUE. 


IIE Democratic Convention of 1864 de- 
T clared the war a failure. The loyal peo- 
»le scorned the words and fought on to an un- 
-onditional victory. The Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1868 declares that the war debt shall*be 
repudiated. And their words will be equally 
<ourned by the same honorable people. In 
sod upon & platform of surrender to rebellion 
the Democrats nominated the conspicuous mili- 
tury failure of the war. In 1868, upon a plat- 
form of repudiation, they nominate a pure Cop- 
perhead. In 1864 the men who thought it pos- 
siLle to prevent a victory directed the Conven- 
tion. In 1868 the same men who think there 
is at least a chance of disgracing the victors 
controlled it. There is no doubt as to the 
j-sues of the campaign. Shall the ex-rebels 
and their political allies dishonor the national 
name by repudiating the debt and betraying the 
loval citizens of the Southern States? Shall all 
the work of reconstruction be undone, and the 
country plunged anew into the excitement of 
reorganizing the Union? Shall the policy of 
subjecting the loyal population to the late rebels 
be substituted for the policy of reconstruction 
upon equal rights which is now in process of ac- 
complishment ? 

These are the questions fairly put to the good 
sense and patriotism of the American people by 
the two platforms and the candidates. Nor 
does it matter that it may be denied that the 
Democratic platform explicitly opens the ques- 
tion of reconstruction. Its declaratien is, that 
‘« the reconstruction acts (so called) of Congress 
are usurpations, and unconstitutional, revolu- 
tionary, and void.” Any man or officer who 
refuses to acknowledge them is justified by the 
Democratic platform. Coming into power the 
party must treat those acts as void or belie its 
declarations. If it acts as it professes to be- 
lieve it will set the acts aside. If it chooses to 
belie its words, it will let them stand. But in 
what manner is it likely to respect or enforce 
acts which it denounces as void? If the recon- 
struction acts are to be overthrown, let the 
Democratic party come into power. If they 
are to remain, which will most honorably main- 
tain them—the party which believes in the prin- 
ciple they embody, or that which derides the 
principle and declares them usurpations, revo- 
l:tionary, and void? 

The attentive and reflective reader will also 
remark that, according to the Democratic plat- 


- furm, the present situation of the country, if not 


altogether what might be wished, is wholly due 
to the Republican party. That men like WapE 
Ifampton and N. B. Forrest and General 
Hoxer, and a hundred other rebel officers who 
sut in the Convention, have directly or indi- 


_rectly done any thing to disturb the national 


tranquillity or increase the public debt, is not 
remotely suggested. But words were feeble in 
the mouths of the Committee upon Resolutions 
to describe the enormous offenses of a party 
which had led the country in its noble and tri- 
umphant resistance to the rebellion, whether in 


the field or in Copperhead councils ; which has 
removed the unspeakable stain from the na- 
ti-nal character, and which, without a stroke 
of vengeance, has restored the Union upon the 
enduring principles of liberty and justice. It 
has not made Wapr Hampton and his com- 
panions the arbiters of the fate of their loyal 


ncighbors; and the Democratic party, which 
four years ago clamored for surrender to WapE 
Iiampron and Forrest and Hoke, now de- 
nounces the party that prevented the surren- 
der, and that honors all loyal men in the land. 

The issue of reconstruction raised by the 
Democratic Convention is precisely that for 
which ANDREW JonNson has been contend- 
ing; namely, that when the rebellion in arms 
was overthrown the only national right what- 
ever within the recovered States was the right 
of prosecuting for treason, and that every State 
might reorganize itself as it chose. The Re- 


| 


publican ground of reconstruction is, that as 


there was no authority left in any Southern 
State after the surrender but that of the Unit- 
ed States, no step toward civil government 
could be taken but by their authority, and that 
they were bound in reorganizing the States to 


take siich measures as emancipation and the 


general welfare of the country required. Upon 
this principle the Government proceeded. It 
moved slowly, for only gradually could the real 
disposition of the Southern States, upon which 
so much depended, be ascertained. It did not 
act upon any abstract theory, for it was pecul- 
iarly a subject of practical statesmanship. It 
has now restored all but three of the States that 
made war upon the Union. The complete pa- 
cification of those States, their adaptation to the 
radical changes wrought by the war, and their 
renewed industry and prosperity, are results 
that can be only slowly attained, but are not 
attainable at all until after their political reor- 
ganization. It is this which the Democratic 
platform of 1868 denounces as void. It is this 
which the American people will sustain pre- 


cisely as they sustained the war, against the 
declaration of the Democratic platform of 1864 
that it was a failure. 


THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE. 


Mr. Horatio Sermorve has written two let- 
ters positively declining to be a candidate for 
the Presidency. In the delegation of the State 
he formally and pointedly withdrew his n@ne. 
In the Convention he annpunced that bis per- 
sonal honor required him to refuse to allow his 
name to be mentioned. Yet we presume that 


there was no one familiar with New York poli- | 


tics, or with Mr. Sermovr’s public career, who 
did not know that he was a candidate: and 
that fact is illustrative of the man. 

The nomination is a signal triumph of the 
New York Managers, as the platform is of the 
Pendletonians. When it was suggested that 
Mr. was not unfavorable to Cuase, 
an astute observer asked, “Are you quite 
sure of it?” He, evidently, was not, and he 
laughed at the excessive greenness of the Herald 
in supposing that Mr. Seymour would seriously 
withdraw in favor of the Chief Justice. ‘*There 
is no compromise between right and wrong,” 
said another Democrat; *‘if we suppose the 
Republicans to be right, we ought not to nom- 
inate a candidate: if we are right, we ought to 
nominate one of our own representative men, 
and not a radical Republican of yesterday.” 

The Convention agreed with this gentleman, 
and we have a truly representative man of the 
party, which, by its unscrupulous devotion to 
the extension and perpetuity of human slavery, 
plunged the country into war; which insisted 
that the rebellion was successful until it was 
wholly defeated, 4nd which now claims that, 
as the country would not be destroyed, it shall 
be disgraced. Of this kind of patriotism and 
statesmanship Horatio Seymour is a prop- 
er representative. When the war was immi 
nent, and the rebel Senators were seceding and 
all was doubt and darkness and confusion, 
Horatio Seymour justified them, and cast the 
whole responsibility of their crime upon those 
who, believing that liberty was a better national 
policy than slavery, had lawfully declared that 
slavery should not be extended upon the na- 
tional domain. When the war began this pro- 
phetic statesman announced that it would de- 
velop the resources of the South and prove 
ruinous to the North. When it became clear 
that it was a question between slavery and the 
Union, Mr. Szymowr insisted that the Union 
must be surrendered rather than slavery. 
When the agony of the war was extremest 
Mr. Seymour, then Governor, came to the city 
of New York, and in a public speech derided 
the patriotic hopes of the country, and instigated 
a mob against the Government then engaged 
in drafting men. He presided at the Conven- 
tion which urged surrender to the rebellion. 
Rejected by the people as Governor, he appeared 
at Democratic Conventions after the final vi - 
tory of Grant and the Union army to denounce 
the party that had sustained the war, and to in- 
still in the public mind the idea that the war 
debt was a wicked creation of the Republican 
party, and that the taxation was the result of 
Republican misrule and not of the rebellion. 
No word of encouragement to loyal men in the 
field fighting for their country—no syllable of 
sympathy with four millions of human beings 
held in the most hopeless slavery by his coun- 
trymen—no declaration of any great, generous, 
humane principle of public and national action, 
has ever fallen from the lips of this man, trained 
from his youth to politics and to public speak- 
ing. A plausible politician, an unscrupulous 
partisan, the obsequious servant of the only 
aristocratic class in the country, the flatterer of 
the laboring man, and the stigmatizer of labor, 
Mr. Seymour is the fit candidate of a party 
which, in its prime, sought to make of the 
American Republic a vast slave empire ; and in 
its decadence, still inspired by the spirit of slav- 
ery, seeks to perpetuate class hatreds, and to 
govern the country unjustly. 


NATIONAL HONOR OR DISHONOR. 


Tue Democratic platform declares, that 
where ‘* the obligations of the Government do 
not expressly state upon their face, or the law 
under which they were issued does not provide 
that they shall be paid in coin, they ought, in 
right and in justice, to be paid in the lawful 
money of the United States.” 

The Republican platform declares, that ‘‘ We 
denounce all forms of repudiation as a national 
crime, and the national honor requires the pay- 
ment of the public indebtedness in the utmost 
good faith to all creditors at home and abroad, 
not only according to the letter but the spirit 
of the laws under which it was contracted.” 

Which of these is honorable, and which dis- 
honorable? What was the explicit understand- 
ing of every person who invested a dollar in 
the public funds? Had any body suggested 
that payment was to be made in any thing but 
coin would the loans have been taken? In 
other words, the United States had said in the 
crisis of the war: ‘* We are sorely pressed, and 
we must be ruined if we can not get money. 


If any body will lend us money we will pay 


him in paper,” could thé monéy have been 
raised ? 

But it is not a matter of conjecture. In a 
dark hour Mr. Taappevs Srevens, as Chair- 


man of the Committee of Ways and M did 
propose that the principal and interest of the 
pending loan should be paidin paper. He was 


promptly overruled; yet his bare proposition 
was .. serious disaster to the public credit. 

Mr. Cuast, Secretary of the Treasur: said 
distinctly in 1864, that it was the pur, -e of 
the Government to pay the Five-T~ »nties, 
‘‘like other bonds of the United States, in 
coin.” 

Mr. M‘Ccuttoca, Secretary of the Treasury, 
said in 1867: * I consider the faith of the Gov- 
ernment pledged to pay the Five-Twenty bonds, 
when they are paid, in coin ;” and he speaks of 
“*the express understanding” un which the 
loan was negotiated. 

The authorized Government agents every 
where urged investment in the bonds, because 
they were payable in gold. 

It has always been the practice of the Gov- 
ernment to pay the principal and interest of the 
public debt in coin. 

The act approved March 8, 1863, does in- 
deed provide in terms that the principal and 
interest shall be paid in gold. But must we 
therefore infer that the Government meant to 
repudiate all the existing debt? As Mr. Enpr- 
CoTT suggests, in his letter in reply to General 
BUTLER, was not the object evidently to stimu- 
late the sale of the bonds? 

There is no doubt whatever of the intention 
of the Government in issuing the bonds, nor of 
the understanding of the people in taking them. 
They were honest promises to pay dollars, not 
the promises of dollars. ‘They were a solemn 
contract made by a Government in a desperate 
struggle, and their repudiation under whatever 
form is, as the Republican platform truly says, 
a national crime. The individual debtor might 
as well insist that ‘‘in right and in justice” he 
might pay his notes with other notes as the 
United States declare that it would pay its 
promises in paper. No party that had heartily 
supported the war would propose it, and the 
people that refused to surrender to force will 
not succumb to the most unblushing fraud, 


WHO KILLED COCK ROBIN? 


~ Tue instrumentality most important in de- 
feating Mr. PENDLETON in the Democratic Con- 
vention was unquestionably the platform, which 
was drawn in exact accordance with Mr. Pen- 
DLETON’S views—favoring payment of the Five- 
Twenties in greenbacks. The platform was 
unanimously adopted by the Convention, New 
York voting for it, although Mr. Sermovr, in 
important speeches designed to show his exact 
position, had demonstrated clearly that it would 
be a violation of good faith to pay them in that 
manner. The platform, which was adopted at 
an early stage of the proceedings, went forth as 
the sentiment of Mr. Penpieton, and the Con- 
vention was then held in hand by the reins of 
the New York delegation until public sentiment 
against the measure had been sufficiently col- 
lected. Bondholders universally pronounced 
against it, the bonds receded in every market, 
and the conviction became wide-spread that it 
would be fatal to put upon the platform the can- 
didate to whose views it had been made to con- 
form with careful precision. Investigation into 
this subject will probably show that this was a 
part of the deep-laid scheme by which the only 
eminent opposer of that policy among all the 
candidates was finally selected for the honor. 
If Mr. Sermovur had intended while making his 
speeches against repudiation to have the plat- 
form constructed in conformity with his views, 
a contest in the Committee on Resolutions or 
before the Convention itself would have taken 
place, and no doubt with success; but as this 
was not done, and Mr. Szrmour was careful to 
inform the public of his distinct views, it may 
safely be assumed that it was with no other de- 
sign than to influence the Convention in his be- 
half at the vital moment when the unpopularity 
and danger of the platform should be made to 
appear, and when from this apparent cause the 
Convention was about to name as its standard- 
bearer one of the candidates, Cuasz, HEn- 
DRICKS, Or Hancock, with whom the Perxpie- 
TON strength had been tried in open contest. 
The resort on the part of the latter would then 
naturally be to some one who had stood or ap- 
peared to stand aloof from the fierce struggle, 
and whose elevation would leave to the West 
the right of naming the candidate in July, 1872. 

On the afternoon immediately before the day 
of nomination this matter had doubtless been 
partly arranged when Ohio joined New York in 
the motion of the latter, which was carried, to 
adjourn over to the next day for the purpose, 
it was said, of careful deliberation. 

The Convention had clearly shown—Pen- 
DLETON having failed—that either Cuase or 
Hancock or Henpricks would be nominated ; 
and although Hancock and HEnpRICKs were 
allowed to have a run up to the point when en- 
thusiasm would have placed either of them on 
the ticket, CHase was not allowed this privi- 
lege, because the applause had been so vocifer- 
ous and hearty on the announcement of a yote 
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for him as to show too great dafger. The 
handling of the Convention here was mastetly, 
and as CHASE was the supposed certain nomihee 
of New York, no thought was entertained that 
the motion to adjourn had been made in the in- 
terest of the President of the Convention, but 
on the contrary that it was dictated by a lofty 
unselfishness. 

Sgrmovr had been overslaughed at Chicago 
—the social influences there all being against 
him as waé the outside and gallery sentiment— 
and it was determined that the next Conven- 
tion should be held at New York, where these 
influences might be reversed. The invitation 
to the Southern Democracy to participate was 
so general as to exclude no one, whatever his 
position in the war, and was carried out in the 
spirit of the most generous hospitality. At the 
grand dinner at the Manhattan Club—paid for 
in part doubtless out of the appropriation of 
thirty thousand dollars made by ‘ne city for 
fire-works!—ten, we are told, of the largest 
salmon were served whole, and it is said over 
three hundred bottles of Champagne were used. 
These attentions, not less grateful than were 
those bestowed by the wealthy friends of Sry- 
mOoUR, removed al] doubts as to how Southern 
rebels would be received, and gave to the can- 
vass in New York a character the reverse of 
that which operated at Chicago, and, particu- 
larly favorable to Szermour’s liberality, as lie 
had declined the honor of a nomination. 

It would require two impossible things—the 
election of Mr. Szrmovr to the Presidency, and 
the exhibition of his policy as to appointments— 
to inform the country of the exact situation as 
between the qguondam friends of PENDLETON and 
Mr. Seymour; but he must be very dull in com- 
prehension who supposes that there was not an 
understanding between them, inchoate or com- 
plete, when New York moved to adjourn, or 
that the studious attempt to show that New 
York in the ensuing morning would support 
Cuasg, had the least foundation. 

The acting when Sermovr received the wn- 
expected (?) vote of Ohio, could not be excelled 
by any of the masters who on the stage display 
the human passions. He could scarcely be 
held; he stamped with his feet, and doubtless 
delivered over to the reporters his carefully pre- 
pared speech, in which the word meant is un- 
derscored in all of the publications, affirming 
that such was his object in repeatedly declaring 
that he did not intend to accept a nomination. 
We are also treated to a scene of unusual in- 
terest when Suymovr, locked in the arms of 
TiLpEnN, was observed in tears, stil] refusing to 
serve: 

**Do, good my lord, the citizens entreat you.” 
[Says the West.} 


“ Refuse not, mighty lord, this proffered love.” 

(Says the well-filled South.) 

“Will you [says Seymour] enforce me to a wurid 

of cares? 

I am not made of stone, 

But penetrable to your kind entreaties, 
[Continues to shed tears.) 

Albeit against my conscience and my soni. 
Since you will buckle fortune on my back, 
To bear her barden whe'r I will or no, 
I must have patience to endure the load: 
But if black scandal or foul-faced reproach 
Attend the sequel of your imposition, 
Your mere enforcement shal] acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and stains thereof; 
For God doth know, and you may partly see, 
How far I am from the desire of this.” 

The wires had scarcely flashed the news—for 
such it was—of his nomination over the city, 
when a vehicle, drawn by eight elegant horses, 
heralded by a loud bell, was observed, bearing 
a well-dried placard, in large, well-painted let- 
ters, announcing that Horatio Srrmovr, the 
favorite son of New York, had been nominated 
and would be elected to the Presidency! 

A more perfect exhibition of manipulation, 
commencing with the selection of this city as 
the place for the assembling of the Convention, 
has never been presented in any country. It 
stands in powerful contrast with the proceed- 
ings of the Republican Convention, which, 
guided by the wise forecast and deliberate 
judgment of the solid men of the Union, pre- 
sented names for our snffrages the very reverse 
of the revolutionary and repudiating names and 
doctrines which rebellion has thus put forth in 
the name of the Democracy. 


WHAT GENERAL BLAIR WANTS. 


THE country will see in General Biarr’s let- 
ter, published during the Convention, the kind 
of President which the Democratic party would 
provide in the event of the removal of the Pres- 
ident whom it hopes to elect. General Brain 
proposes to undo by force of arms the work of 
reconstruction, and “to compel the Senate” to 
obey the President. A weaker and more ridi- 
culous nomination could not have been made, 
nor one which reveals more plainly the real 
spirit and secret hope of the Democratic party. 
Mr. Barr says, on the 30th of June, ** We must 
have a President who will execute the will of 
the people by trampling into dust the usurpa- 
tions of Congress known as the reconstruction 
acts.“ I wish to stand before the Convention 
upon this issue.” And upon this issue it nom- 
inated him. Upon this issne the country, in- 
tent upon equal rights and peace and prosper- 
ity, will vehemently reject General Bar and 
his civil war, 
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AND MR. CHASE—? 


On the twenty-first ballot, in a Convention 
which on the twenty-second nominated one of 
the most conspicuous Copperheads in the coun- 
try, Mr. Cuase received four votes, having pre- 
viously received half a vote in each of five bal- 
lots. If he had said and done and written no- 
thing to affect the result; if, honoring his great 
office and his own character and career, he had 
been as satisfied with them as the country was 

' gratefully mindful of them, the introduction of 
his name into a conclave of those who would 
gladly disgrace a people they could not subdue, 
would not be an ineradicable stain unon his 
fame. 

But the master passion of the Chief Justice 
has destroyed the respect and confidence of 
those who have long honored and followed him, 
Was it not enough to have been one of the great 
senatorial chiefs who overthrew the grinding tyr- 
anny of slavery—to have been the skillful Secre- 
tary of the Treasury during the war—to be, in his 
prime of life, Chief Justice of the United States? 
Was it worth while to renounce the respect of 
the great party that is founding the Government 
impregnably upon justice and liberty in order 
to secure four votes in a Convention that was 
balloting for PenpLetTon and Asa Packer and 
finally nominated Horatio Seymour and Frank 
Bvair? 

The late political history of the country is full 
of the most instructive and painful warnings. 
The three most conspicuous names among the 
statesmen of the last generation were WEBSTER, 
Cray, and Sewarp. They all fixed their 
hearts upon the Presidency; they were all dis- 
appointed, and their disappointment overpow- 
eredthem., Henry Cray pursued the phantom 
of the Presidency fora generation. ‘The Dan- 
1EL WessterR of 1820 became the WEBSTER of 
the 7th of March, 1850. The Wirt1am Henry 
Sewarp of the prairie speeches of 1860 became 
the flatterer of ANDREW Jounnson for his ribald 
speech of December 22, 1865, To this melan- 
choly list the name of Satmon P, CHAsE is now 
added, 


“Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition; 
By that sin fell the angels.” 


THE FREEDMEN’S BUREAU. 


Tue Freedmen’s Bureau has always been an 
object of Democratic hatred; but no institution 
was ever more imperatively necessary, and none 
has been more useful. Naturally a party which 
was steadily hostile to the abolition of slavery 
loudly clamored for the abolition of any system 
of defense for the emancipated class. But there 
is no doubt whatever that the war of races which 
that party has prophesied and encouraged, and 
which it would gladly have seen begun in the 
hope of the extermination of a race guilty of a 
colored skin, has been prevented by no means 
so powerful as that of the Freedmen’s Bureau, 

The war left the late slaves free among a 
population that had always despised them as 
a servile race, and that now hated them as men 
who had loved and trusted the Government, 
The freedmen had the habit of dependence 
which a severe system of slavery develops. 
‘They had no resource, no hope whatever, but 
their labor, in a region where all the land be- 
longed to the employers, and all the employers 
were their enemies. The circumstances of 
their emancipation were a constant exaspera- 
tion to the late master class that waited only 
for the moment to reduce them again to some 
kind of peonage or to actual slavery. The 
laws in regard to the freedmen, that these 
masters passed with the support of the Pres- 
ident, were infamous. They were spiteful and 
inhuman, Had there been no friendly and 
powerfrl hand ready to interfere, had the 
slaves freed by the war been left wholly, as 
the Democratic party and the President de- 
sired, to the tender mercies of their late mas- 
ters, and had some bold leader appeared among 
them, as undoubtedly he would, they would not 
have submitted without a desperate struggle to 
the doom intended for them. 

‘The Freedmen’s Bureau was the conscience 


and common-sense of the country stepping be- 
tween the hostile parties and saying to them, 
with irresistible authority, “‘Peace!” The 


country had made the slaves free. It recog- 
nized them as men. It had seen their un- 
swerving and heroic fidelity to the cause of the 
Union, knowing it to be that of their recovered 
liberty. It resolved that the only way to de- 
velop manhood is to treat men as men. It 
therefore stood between the freedmen and 
starvation and cruel laws, meanwhile giving 
them arms and schools and civil and political 
equality, that they might start fair in the com- 
mon race, . Through the quiet force of the Bu- 
reau the hostile class at the South has felt the 
perpetual presence of the will and power of the 
American people, The Bureau charities of di- 
rect relief of food have been shared by all the 
destitute of every color, and meanwhile its or- 
ganizing hand has helped to arrange labor upon 
the new basis, to Compose disputes, to accus- 
tom the whole population to the new order, 
Its service in this respect has been incalculable. 

It must be remembered that the danger of a 
bloody disturbance of the settlement of the war 
in regard to the freedmen has never Leen ujpou 


the side of the late slaves, but of their masters, 
Despised and outraged as they have been, the 
anarchical element was not the race that was 
said to be imbruted and degraded by slavery; 
it was that which claimed to be the superior and 
master race. The crimes of the freedmen have 
been under the circumstances so few as scarcely 
to be noted. Their industry in labor and their 
devotion to education have been so striking as 
to gain perpetual honor. While the late rebels 
at the South were passing their black-codes in- 
tended to restore as much of slavery as possi- 
ble, and the Copperheads at the North were 
declaiming about the barbarization and Afri- 
canization of the Southern States—as if liberty 
were more barbarizing than slavery—the freed- 
men were filling nearly four thousand schools, 
and themselves supporting more than a thou- 
sand of them. Old and young were busily 
studying; the increase of general intelligence 
among them has been remarkable; and as Gen- 
eral Howarp says—who, as Chief of the Bureau, 
and a most sagacious friend of the freedmen, and 
untiring worker for them, has the best opportu- 
nity of knowing—‘‘ the hopes of the warmest 
friends of the freedmen have been more than 
fulfilled. The future is full of promise for the 
entire race redeemed from bondage and igno- 
rance.” 

Except for the Freedmen’s Bureau, keeping 
the peace with intelligence and authority, or- 
ganizing labor, establishing schools, saving the 
white population from the consequences of their 
own ferocity, it is easy to imagine how fearful 
would have been the condition of the Southern 
States during the period between the end of the 
war and the establishment of loyal governments. 
And now that those States are resuming their 
old relations in the Union, and for the first time 
with truly Republican governments, Congress is 
providing that the Bureau, which was in its na- 
ture temporary, shall cease its work. It has 
taught the freedmen that they are citizens of a 
government which recognizes their equal man- 
hood. It has taught the late master class that 
all men have rights which must be respected. 
Clad in the armed authority of the United States, 
it has been a true minister of peaces and as the 
occasion for its service disappears, the Freed- 
men’s Bureau passes into history with that high- 
est crown of praise, the pious gratitude of the 
poor and unfortunate, 


A. H. STEPHENS SPEAKS FOR THE 
DEMOCRATS. 


Tue most impudent event in the Democratic 
Convention was the offering by Mr. Wricurt, 
of Delaware, of a series of resolutions from 
ALEXANDER H. Strernens, the second civil of- 
ficer of the late rebellion, This gentleman, al- 
though disapproving the particular movement 
for secession at the time it was made, was one 
of the most devoted of secessionists. His speech 
upon retiring from Congress shows as intense & 
hostility to the Union, unless controlled by the 
Southern slave power, as any speech of JEF- 
FERSON Davis; nor is his later and inhuman 
boast of a government built upon the most re- 
volting injustice as the corner-stone ever to be 
forgotten. A subject of the clemency of the 
government which he had spent his best ener- 
gies to destroy, Mr. Srernens might properly 
remain profoundly silent at this time. Buta 
convention of those who had sympathized with 
him and had declared him and his confederates 
successful was too tempting an opportunity. 
He was sure of an enthusiastic welcome from 
an assembly of which Wape Hampton, For- 
REST, VALLANDIGHAM, Horatio Sermovr, and 
their companions, were members; nor was he 
disappointed. 

Mr. Srerpuens deliberately announced the 
Southern theory of the Union as the true theo- 
ry, and repeated the Virginia and Kentucky 
resolutions by implication. He went on to talk 
of rescuing the Constitution of the United 
States—which for four years he has been trying 


have maintained it and the national Union 
which it ordains, He proceeded to dictate to 
the Democratic party what view of the war it 
might be permitted to take; and then this man, 
whose life has been given him by the loyal peo- 
ple of the United States, with shameless and 
unspeakable effrontery, speaking for the rebel 
chiefs in the Convention, for Jerrerson Davis 
and every red-handed murderer of Union men, 
deliberately declared that “‘we have neither 
thanks nor sympathy” for certain classes of loy- 
al soldiers. 

That baffled rebels should have no thanks for 
those who subdued them is not surprising; but 
that one of them should be suffered to express 
his hatred in the name of a great party without 
rebuke, and with loud applause, is sufficiently 
indicative of the character and sympathy of that 
party, and illustrative of the spirit of those who 
represent the late rebels, Impudent as i: was, 
Mr. Steruens knew his men. He knew that, 
accustomed as they were to the haughty dicta- 
tion of Southern leaders, he might transcend 
all bounds of honorable decency and be sure of 
the servile applause of the Democratic dele- 


gates. He was not mistaken. ‘The resolutions 
were read. The Democratic report records that 
‘‘a lively curiosity was manifested as to what 
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the honored statesman of the Empire State of 
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the South had said, or rather transmitted, to 
the body.” When curiosity was satisfied by 
the reading admiration was expressed in *‘ spon- 
taneous and spirited applause.” The allusion 
to the Union soldiers, and Mr. ALexanper H. 
STEPHENS'S censure of some of them, was called 
an ‘‘ eloquent and liberal reference.” It ‘ pro- 
duced the liveliest gratification, and aroused the 
most unexampled enthusiasm,” 

How grimly Wapg Hampton, who in his 
speech a month ago at General Lez’s College 
in Virginia said that “the lost cause” would 
yet triumph, must have smiled as he heard the 
view which the companion of Jerrerson Davis 
chose to take of the war arousing the most un- 
exampled enthusiasm of the Convention! No 
wonder that this unquailing believer in the final 
success of the canse for which he fought de- 
clared in his speech at the ratification meeting 
that ‘‘we have been inspired by but one single 
motive, the success of the Deniocratic party.” 


THE G ARISTOC-. 


Tue Democratic platform, and orators, and 
papers, with the old Democratic policy of excit- 
ing the poor against the rich, and “‘ the people” 
against the Government, not only insist upon 
paying the debt in paper, but demand what they 
call oné currency for the laborer and the office- 
holder, the pensioner and the soldier, the pro- 
ducér and the bondholder, This is, of course, 
intended as “ gag,” and it is the very poorest 
kind. It is meant to suggest that there is a 
lazy and luxurious class of the community, a 
bloated aristocracy of bondholders, whom the 
virtuous and toiling ‘‘ Democracy” are to bring 
to grief. It is worth while, therefore, to ex- 
pose this aristocracy and privileged class which 
is fattening upon the life-blood of the nation. 
Who are these rascally fellows who are to be 
made to suffer? 

Besides the three or four hundred millions ‘ 
of the bonds held abroad mainly in Germany, 
they are the investments of savings banks, of 
fire, marine, and life insurance companies, 
and of trust estates. As we have before stated, 
the savings banks in New York hold nearly fifty 
millions of dollars; in Massachusetts twenty- 
five millions, in Rhode Island thirteen mill- 
ions, and so in other States. ‘The Life In- 
surance Companies in the city of New York in- 
vest twenty millions of dollars in these funds ; 
the Marine and Fire Insurance Companies 
about forty-six millions of dollars, The vari- 
ous Guarantee Companies in New York hold a 
hundred millions of United States stock. Prob- 
ably, as a careful estimate in the Evening Post 
showed, at least two-thirds of the funds are 
owned by such Companies. < 

Having thus discovered where the money is, 
let us now inquire who are the proprietors of 
it—who are these lazy rogues that put money 
in the savings banks, and snap their fingers at 
the toiling ‘‘masses?” In the State of New 
York the depositors in the savings banks are 
nearly five hundred thousand in number, and 
in Massachusetts more than three hundred 
thousand. The Post, of which we have spok- 
en, had before it a list of the occupations of the 
principal depositors in one of the savings 
banks of this State, and we find this body of 
Sybarites to be composed ot persons who are 


their candidate forGovernor. Formerly a Dem- 
ocrat, he snapped every mere party tie when 
** Democrats” excused rebellion and derided 
the country striving for life. From that mo- 
ment the country has had no more faithful 
friend, and liberty and progress no sincerer ad- 
vocate. When the rebel guns were yet roar- 
ing against Sumter, Mr. Griswo tp led a move- 
ment to place a regiment in the field; and 
when Ericsson was looking for aid, Mr. Gris- 
WOLp helped him build the Monitor just in time 
to sink the Merrimac. 

When emancipation was proposed in Con- 
gress Mr. Griswoip cried Amen, and of every 
wise measure of reconstruction he has been 
among the foremost friends. To a certain 
frank nobility of nature he adds a striking ca- 
pacity for affairs. Direct and honorable in all 
his dealings, he has that sound sense which in- 
spires universal confidence. His nomination 
heals the dissensions which are always devel- 
oped in a party long in power. His name is 
unhackneyed in the public mind with mere 
partisan contests or personal aspirations, It is 
worthily united with those of Grant and Cor- 
FAX in the great struggle of which New York 
is to be the arena, It will be with them the 
rallying cry of all who believe that repudiation 
is “a crime against the national Honor only sur- 
passed by the crime of treason itself,” as the 
resolution of the nominating Convention truly 
declares. 


ELECTIONEERING IN THE SOUTH. 


Tue illustration upon page 468 is one of the 
most significant possible. It shows the newly- 
enfranchised citizens of the United States en- 
gaged in the discussion of political questions 
upon which they are to yote; and however crude 
the arguments of the orator may be, they can not 
be more so than those which may be heard eve: y 
evening in the clubs of the “‘ superior race” in 
the city of New York. The scene is wholly 
characteristic. The eager attention of the list- 
eners, and the evidently glib tongue of the speak- 
er, reveal that remarkable adaptability and readi- 
ness so observable in the colored race. They 
take naturally to peaceful and lawful forms; they 
are naturally eloquent; and instead of scoffing 
loftily at them as incompetent, their white breth- 
ren will find it necessary to bestir themselves, or 
the “incompetent” class will be the better edu- 
cated and more successful. Does any man seri- 
ously doubt whether it is better for this Vast pop- 
ulation to be sinking deeper and deeper in ig- 
norance and servility, or rising into general in- 
> telligence and self-respect? ‘They can not be 
pariahs; they can not be peons; they must be 
slaves or citizens. The policy of enslaving them 
has produced such results as we have seen; and 
we are now to see that li is truly conserve 
tive, and that honesty is the policy. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


NEWS ITEMS. 


A rata disaster occurred on the Philadelphia a: | 
Erie Railroad, near Union Mills, July 9, some fiends 
sory the express passenger train off the 
track in order to rob the ngers. Five persons, 
three ladies and two children, were killed and several 
ee oy were seriously injured. The baggage car was 

roken open and rifled. 

Ex-Governor Orr, of South Carolina, has published 
an address to the people of the State urging them te 
accept Governor Scott's administration in a just spirit. 
It would have been wise for th he says, to have 
| Con onal reconstruction at first, and at 


present it is a e t any relief from the o 
even more laborious than delegates to a Demo- } “Ttic party on the subject of suffrage, 


cratic Convention. All the branches of hard- 
workers are represented in this army. The 
largest in number are domestic servants; then 
technical laborers; then seainstresses; 4th, 
clerks; 5th, tailors; 6th, waiters; and 7th, 
cartmen. This is the luxurious aristocracy 
which is to be brought low. These are the 
useless members of society who, having invest- 
ed their all in the promises of the United States, 
are now to find those promises as valuable as 
brown paper if the Democrats can only per- 
suade the people to repudiate. 

It is against this pampered body, against do- 
mestics and seamstresses and clerks and wait- 
ers and cartmen—it is against the poorest and 
hardest working members of society that the 
Democratic Convention raises its ery of repudi- 
ation. When these persons invested in the 
Government bonds the Government told them 
they were to be paid in gold. ‘Pay ’em in 
paper,” shout the Democratic leaders. When 
they took the bonds the Government declared 
them free from taxation. ‘Tax ’em roundly,” 
cried the Democratic leaders. ‘‘ But,” plead 
the poor laborers, ‘‘we lent money to save the 
Government.” “Ho! ho!” scream the Demo- 
cratic chiefs, ‘didn’t we tell the Government 
four years ago that it couldn't save itself and 
ought tosurrender? If you trusted it you must 
pay the penalty.” 

If the people care so little about it that they 
permit the Democratic chiefs to obtain control 
of the Government they will pay the penalty, 
and they will deserve to pay it. 


JOHN A. GRISWOLD. 


Ix the young prime of life, of unspotted char- 
acter, of proved ability, of conspicuous patriot- 
ism, unfettered by cliques, generous, ardent, 
and persistent, Joun A. Griswo Lp is the hap- 
py choice of the Republicans of New York as 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Ansrnia, “‘ Catholic Austria,” has snubbed the poor 
Pope most grievously. He lately issued an allocutio 
or proclamation, or bull, or c or something o 
that sort, denouncing the Austrian Reichgrath, or Im- 
perial Council, fo. inaugurating measures giving great- 
er religious freedom, and granting protection to all 
churches in the empire. Baron von 
Minister of Austria, is a 
sponse to the Pope’s allocution he has written a note 
to his Holiness, in which he plainly tells him that he 
is meddlesome, and that his allocution is an insult te 
the independence and dignity ofthe empire. ~ 

The Pope's allocution is a curious document. He 
speaks of the law of December 21, 1867, as “‘ an odious 
law,” and thus describes it (we copy his own words) : 

“That law establishes free liberty for all opintone, 
liberty of the Pm Le, all faith, and no matter what 
confession or e. It grants to the members of 
every confession the right of establishing public 
schools and colleges, and members of every confessior. 
are allowed to be itted on the same footing, with 
the sanction of the State. Although we felt great 
grief on being informed of the fact, and wished to 
raise our voice against it, we nevertheless gave proof 
of forbearance, and we deemed it advisabie then tv 
keep silent, chiefly supported by the hope that the 
Austrian ent, lending a docile ear to the just 
complaints of our venerable brethren (the holy pre!- 
ates of A » would return to more wholesome 
ideas and a sounder determination. But our 

have been frustrated. In fact the same Gov- 
ernment, on the 25th of May of the prese 
sued another law, which involves all the subjects, 
even the Catlfolic ones = Fey 
sons born of a mixed marriage s w the religion 
of the father and the re that of the mother, and 
that under aren they must follow iu the 

of ts from faith. 


year, is- 


t and as e of schools, 
cone to the State, which finally decrees that re- 

ous teaching in the public schools must be placed 
in the hands of 1 members of each separate confession ; 
that any religious society my os rivate or special 
schools for outh of its faith; that these schools 
shall also be subject to the supreme in on of the 
State, and that the school-books shall submitted 
to the approval of the civil authorities, with the e*- 
ception, however, of such as are itted 
ligious instruction, books which anthorities of each 
to the approval of the «-- 


confession.”", m any form appears to be very odious 


to the Papacy. 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATES. 


Upow the twenty-second ballot the New York 
Democratic Convention unanimously nominated 
Horatio Seymour for President. His name 
had been breught forward upon the fourth bal- 
lot. when he received 9 votes, and was then with- 
dray-n on account of his refusal to accept the 
nomination. It seems to have been agreed upon 
between Governor Sermorr and his friends that 
his name should not be brought forward until 
the Pexnpietos faction should declare a sur- 
render. PENDLETON stood far ahead of all com- 
petitors on Tuesday. Un Wednesday he stead- 
ily declined. being out-distanced by both Han- 
cock and Heypricks, the former, upon the 
ighteenth ballot, receiving 144} votes. and the 
latter. 87. while Pexsptetos had declined to 56. 
If the balloting had continued Hancock would 
have undoubtedly been the choice of the Conven- 


_tion. Un this account the PENDLETON and Ser- 


MotR men forced an adjournment; and when 
the Convention met again en Thursday. Ser- 
MOURS® nomination was a foregone conclusion. 
Before the balloting commenced, Mr. Va.iay- 
DIGHAM—wlio had given the finishing blow to 
the Democratic Platform of 1854 by the insertion 
of the resolution declaring the war a failure— 
rose. and in a few words settled the business of 
this Convention. He read a letter from Mr. 


authorizing the withdrawal of his 


name whenever it should seem desirable. That 
time had now come. If the letter had been read 
on the previous aftertloon—as it might have been 
—it would have given Hancock a decisive ad- 
vantage. Presented at this time, it was the first 
step in the SeyMovr intrigue. Upon the nine- 
teenth: twentieth, and twenty-first ballot Hay- 


and Hexpricks nearly divided the Con- 


vention. Then the time came for the second 
and tinal stage of the adroit intriguers. When 
Qhio was called, on the twenty-second ballot, 
Mr. M’Coox threw the 21 votes of that State 
for Seymore. New York followed, then Wis- 
consin: and then all the other States changed 
their votes, and the nomination of SEYMOUR was 
unanimous. 

Thus by the intrigue of Seymovr’s friends, to 
which he, while saying he would ne'er consent, 
consented, the three only evailable candidates 
—Cuase, Henpricxs, and Hancock — were 
thrown overboard. The Convention united upon 
Sermocr: but he is the rock upon which the 
Democratic party will split in the election. 

Horatio SerMourR was born in Pompey, 
Onondaga County, New York, in 1811. He is 
descended from aon ry Sermocr, one of the 
early settlers of Hartford, Connecticut, and is a 
nephew of Senator Seymocr, of Vermont. He 
was liberally educated, and adopted the legal pro- 
fession. In the fall of 1841 he was elected to the 


GEN, F. P. BLAIR, DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
[PHOTOGRAPHED BY Brapy.]) 


Assembly, where he sat until 1845, when he was 
elected Speaker. In 1850 he was nominated for 
Governor against WasHInGTon Hunt, and was 
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defeated by 262 votes. In the next gubernato- 
rial contest he was elected. His principal offi- 


cial act was his veto of the Maine Liquor Law. | 


| 


By W. L. SuHeprarp.—{See Pace 467.]} 
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In 1854 he was again nominated, but was defeat- 


ed, though the o ition was divided up between 
three candidates.. In 1862 he was again elected 
Governor, but was defeated by Freston in 1864. 

Mr. Sermovr has always been a Democrat. 
He has never held any official position outside 
of his own State, and even there he has in al] 
elections fallen behind his ticket. The only na- 
tional reputation which he has arises from his op- 
position to the war. No weaker candidate, not 
even excepting PENDLETON, could have been 
nominated by the Convention. 

Nor is the nomination of Francis P. Brarr, 
Jun., for Vice-President, any more auspicious for 
the Democratic party. He was nomimated for 
three reasons: Ist, because he was a soldier, and 
a@ war-man was necessary to balance Sermocr’s 
anti-war record; 2d, because he was a Western 
man; and 3d, because of his recent revolution- 
ary letter to Mr. BroapuHEap. Sedition is the 
forte of the Democratic party. Seymour raised 
a mob, and Franx Bark threatens revolution. 
This is the Democratic platform. 

Francis P. Biatr, Jun., was born at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, February 19, 1821, was educated 
at Princeton College, New Jersey, and, removing 
to St. Louis, adopted the profession of the law. 
He entered upon political life as an advocate of 
emancipation. In 1848 he sustained Van Bv- 
REN and the Free-Soil party, opposing the ex- 
tension of slavery jnto the ‘Territories, and advo- 
cating its abolition in Missouri. As an Abolition- 
ist he was elected jn 1852 to the Missouri Legis- 
lature, and was re-elected in 1854. In 1856 he 
was returned to Congress, where he remained till 
the outbreak of the rebellion. He had been in 
the Mexican War, and in 1861 entered the Union 
Army as a Colonel of Volunteers, being soon after 
appointed Brigadier-General. In May, 1863, he 
commanded a divjsion of M‘Puerson’s Corps, 
and was before the close of the year appointed 
Major-General, when he resigned his seat in the 
Thirty-eighth Congress. When M*Puerson in 
1864 was made commander of the Army of the 
Tennessee, he was succeeded by General Biair 
in the command of his corps. This command 
he held until the close of the war, attending 
SHERMAN in his marches from Atlanta to Golds- 
borough. He was a brave soldier, although he 
now seems to be sorry on that account, and will- 
ing to surrender the results of the national victo- 
ry. In 1866 he was appointed by President 
Jounsown Collector of the Port of St. Louis. His 
political record is marked with the inconsistency 
which has characterized the whole family, 
and he is now a nominee of the party which 
steadily reviled him throughout the war. 

Such are the Democratic candidates: and if 
any thing were necessary to secure the election 
of Grant and CoLFax next November, their 
nomination has supplied it. 
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in, by Harrer & Brotuers, in the Clerk’s Office 
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The Journal of Ezra Jennings (Concluded). 


Tue first and foremost question, is the ques- 
tion of Mr. Blake’s health. 

So far as it is possible for me to judge, he 
promises (physically speaking) to be quite as 
susceptible to the action of the opium to-night as 
he was at this time last year. He is, this after- 
noon, in a state of nervous sensitiveness which 
just stops short of nervous irritation. He changes 
color readily ; his hand is not quite steady; and 
he starts at chance noises, and at unexpected ap- 
pearances of persons and things. 

These results have all been produced by dep- 
rivation of sleep, which is in its turn the nervous 
consequence of a sudden cessation in the habit 
of smoking, after that habit has been carried to 
an extreme. Here are the same causes at work 
again, which operated last year; and here are, 
apparently, the same effects. Will the parallel 
still hold good, when. the final test has been 
tried? The events of the night must decide. 

While I write these lines, Mr. Blake is amus- 
ing himself at the billiard-table in the inner hall, 
practicing different strokes in the game, as he 
was accustomed to practice them when he was a 
guest in this house in June last. I have brought 
my journal here, partly with a view to occupying 
the idle hours which I am sure to have on my 
hands between this and to-morrow morning; 
partly in the hope that something may happen 
which it may be worth my while to place on rec- 
ord at the time. 

Have I omitted any thing, thus far? A glance 
at yesterday's entry shows me that I have forgot- 
ten to note the arrival of the morning's post. Let 
me set this right, before I close these leaves for 
the present and join Mr. Blake. 

I received a few lines then, yesterday, from 
Miss Verinder. She has arranged to travel by 
the afternoon train, as I recommended. Mrs. 
Merridew has insisted on accompanying her. 
The note hints that the old lady’s generally ex- 
cellent temper is a little ruffled, and requests all 
due indulgence for her, in consideration of her 
age and her habits. I will endeavor, in my re- 
lations with Mrs. Merridew, to emulate the mod- 
eration which Betteredge displays in his relations 
with me. He received us to-day, portentously, 
arrayed in his best black suit, and his stiffest* 
white cravat. Whenever he looks my way, he 
remembers that I have not read Robinson Cru- 
soe since I was a child, and he respectfully pities 
me. 

Yesterday, also, Mr. Blake had the lawyer's 
answer. Mr. Bruff accepts the invitation—un- 
der protest. It is, he thinks, clearly necessary 
that a gentleman possessed of the average allow- 
ance of common-sense, should accompany Miss 
Verinder to the scene of, what he will venture to 
call, the proposed exhibition. For want of a 
better escort, Mr. Bruff himself will be that gen- 
tleman.—So here is poor Miss Verinder provided 
with two “chaperons.” It is a relief to think 
that the opinion of the world must surely be sat- 
isfied with this! 

Nothing has been heard of Sergeant Cuff. He 
is no doubt still in Ireland. We must not ex- 
pect to see him to-night. 

Betteredge has just come in, to say that Mr. 
Blake has asked for me. I must lay down my 
pen for the present. 

* al * 

Seven o’clock.—We have been all over the re- 
furnished rooms and staircases again; and we 
have had a pleasant stroll in the shrubbery which 
was Mr. Blake’s favorite walk when he was here 
last. In this way, I hope to revive the old im- 
pressions of places and things as vividly as pos- 
sible in his mind. 

We are now going to dine, exactly at the hour 
at which the birthday dinner was given last year. 


My object, of course, is a purely medical one in 
this case. The laudanum must find the process 
of digestion, as nearly as may be, where the 
laudanum found it last year. 

At a reasonable time after dinner, I propose to 
lead the conversation back again—as inartificial- 
ly as I can—to the subject of the Diamond, and 
of the Indian conspiracy to steal it. When | 
have filled his mind with these topics, I shall 
have done all that it is in my power to do, before 
the time comes for giving him the second dose. 

- * « 


Half past eight.—I have only this moment 
found an opportunity of attending to the most 
important duty of all; the duty of looking in the 
family medicine-chest, for the laudanum which 
Mr. Candy used last year. 

Ten minutes since I caught Betteredge at an 
unoccupied moment, and told him what I want- 
ed. Without a word of objection, without so 
much as an attempt to produce his pocket-book, 
he led the way (making allowances for me at ev- 
ery step) to the store-room in which the medi- 
cine-chest was kept. 

I found the bottle, carefully guarded by a glass 
stopper tied over with leather. The preparation 


_ of opium which it contained was, as I had an- 
_ ticipated, the common Tincture of laudanum. 


Finding the bottle still well filled, I have re- 


_ solved to use it in preference to employing either 


of the two preparations with which I had taken 


_ care to provide myself, in case of emergency. 


The question of the quantity which I am to 
administer presents certain difficulties. 1 have 
thought it over, and have decided on increasing 
the dose. 

My notes inform me that Mr. Candy only ad- 
ministered twenty-five minims. ‘This is a small 
dose to have produced the results which fol- 
lowed—even in the case of a person so sensi- 
tive as Mr. Blake. I think it highly probable 
that Mr. Candy gave more than he supposed him- 
self to have given—knowing, as I do, that he 
has a keen relish of the pleasures of the table, 
and that he measured out the laudanum on the 
birthday, after dinner. In any case, I shall run 
the risk of enlarging the dose to forty minims. 
On this occasion Mr. Blake knows beforehand 
that he is going to take the laudanum—which 
is equivalent, physiologically speaking, to his 
having (unconsciously to himself) a certain ca- 
pacity in him to resist the effects. If my view 
is right a larger quantity is therefore imperative- 
ly required this time to repeat the results which 
the smaller quantity produced last year. 

Ten o'clock.—The witnesses, or the company 
(which shall I call them ?), reached the house an 
hour since. 

A little before nine o’clock I prevailed on Mr. 
Blake to accompany me to his bedroom; stat- 
ing, as a reason, that I wished him to look round 
it, for the last time, in order to make quite sure 
that nothing had been forgotten in the refurnish- 
ing of the room. I had previously arranged 
with Betteredge that the bedchamber prepared 
for Mr. Bruff should be the next room to Mr. 
Blake’s, and that I should be informed of the 
lawyer's arrival by a knock at the door. 
minutes after the clock in the hall had struck 


nine I heard the knock ; and, going out imme- | 


diately, met Mr. Bruff in the corridor. 

My personal appearance (as usual) told against 
me. Mr. Bruff’s distrust looked at me plainl 
enough out of Mr. Bruff’s eyes. Being w 
used to producing this effect on strangers I did 
not hesitate a moment in saying what I want- 
ed to sayybefore the lawyer found his way inte 
Mr. Blak@s room. 

** You have traveled here, I 
pany with Mrs. Merridew and 
I said. 


‘* Yes,” answered Mr. Bruff, as dryly as might 


in com- 
s Verinder ?” 


be. 
‘* Miss Verinder has probably told you that I 
wish her presence in the house (and Mrs. Merri- 
dew’s presence of course) to be kept a secret from 
Mr. Blake until my experiment on him has been 
tried first ?” 

‘*T know that I am to hold my tongue, Sir!” 
said Mr. Bruff, impatiently. ‘‘ Being habitually 
silent on the subject of human folly, I am all the 
readier to keep my lips closed on this occasion. 
Does that satisfy you?” 

I bowed, and left Betteredge to show him to 
his room. Betteredge gave me one look at part- 
ing Which said, as if in so many words, ‘* You 
have caught a Tartar, Mr. Jennings—and the 
name of him is Bruff.” 

It was next n to get the meeting over 
with the two ladies. descended the stairs—a 
little nervously, I confess—on my way to Miss 
Verinder’s sitting-room. 

The gardener’s wife (charged with looking 
after the accommodation of the ladies) met me 
in the first-floor corridor. This excellent woman 
treats me with an excessive civility which is 
plainly the offspring of downright terror. She 
stares, trembles, and courtesies whenever I speak 
to her. On my asking for Miss Verinder she 
stared, trembled, and would no doubt have 
courtesied next, if Miss Verinder herself had 
not cut that ceremony short by suddenly open- 
ing her sitting-room door. 

**Is that Mr. Jennings?” she asked. 

Before I could answer she came out eagerly 
to speak to me in the corridor. 
the light of a lamp on a bracket. At the first 


sight of me Miss Verinder stopped and hesitated. | 
She recovered herself instantly, colored for a mo- | 


ment, and then, with a charming frankness, of- 
fered me her hand. 

‘*T can't treat you like a stranger, Mr. Jen- 
nings,” she said. ‘*Oh, if you only knew how 
happy your letters have made me!” 

She looked at my ugly wrinkled face with a 
bright gratitude so new to me in my experience 
of my fellow-creatures that I was at a loss how 
to answer her. Nothing had prepared me for 


| her kindness and her beauty. The misery of 
many years has not hardened my heart, thank 
God. I was as awkward and as shy with her as 
if I had been a lad in my teens. 

** Where is he now?” she asked, giving free 
expression to her one dominant interest—the in- 
terest in Mr. Blake. ‘“‘ What is he doing? Has 
he spoken of me? Is he in good spirits? How 
does he bear the sight of the house after what 
happened in it last year? When are you going 
to give him the laudanum? May I see you pour 
it out? I am so interested; I am so excited—I 
have ten thousand things to say to you, and they 
all crowd together so that I don’t know what to 
say first. Do you wonder at the interest I take 
in this ?” 

‘“*No,” I said. ‘“*I venture to think that I 
thoroughly understand it.” 

She was far above the paltry affectation of 
being confused. She answered me as she might 
have answered a brother or a futher. 

‘*You have relieved me of indescribable 
wretchedness; you have given me a new life. 
How can I be ungrateful enough to have any 
concealments from you? I love him,” she said, 
simply; ‘‘ I have loved him from first to last— 
even when I was wronging him in my own 
thoughts ; even when I was saying the hardest 
and the cruelest words to him. Is there any 
excuse for me in that? I hope there is—I am 
afraid it is the only excuse I have. When to- 
morrow comes, and he knows that I am in the 
house, do you think— ?” 

She stopped again, and looked at me very 
earnestly. 

** When to-morrow comes,” I said, ‘‘I think 
you have only to tell him what you have just 
told me.” 

Her face brightened; she came a step nearer 
to me. Her fingers trifled nervously with a 
flower which I had picked in the garden, and 
which I had put into the button-hole of my coat. 

**You have seen a great deal of him lately,” 
she said. ‘*Have you really and truly seen 
that ?” 

Really and truly,” I answered. ‘‘I am 
quite certain of what will happen to-morrow. I 
wish I could feel as certain of what will happen 
to-night.” 

At that point in the conversation we were in- 
terrupted by the appearance of Betteredge with 
the tea-tray. Ile gave me another significant 
look as he passed on into the sitting-room. 
** Ay! ay! make your hay while the sun shines. 
The Tartar’s up stairs, Mr. Jennings—the Tar- 
tar’s up stairs!” 

We followed him into the room. AA little old 
lady, in a corner, very nicely dressed, and very 
deeply absorbed over a smart piece of embroid- 
ery, dropped her work in her lap, and uttered a 
faint little scream at the first sight of my gipsy 
complexion and my piebald hair. 


Five | | 


We met under | 


** Mrs. Merridew,” said Miss Verinder, **‘ this 
is Mr. Jennings.” 

**I beg Mr. Jennings’s pardon,” said the old 
lady, looking at Miss Verinder, and speaking at 
me. ‘* Railway traveling always makes me nerv-~ 
ous. I amendeavoring to quiet my mind by oc- 
cupying myself as usual. I don’t know whether 
my embroidery is out of place, on this extraor- 
dinary occasion. If it interferes with Mr. Jen- 
ningss medical views, I shall be happy to put 
it away of course.” 

I hastened to sanction the presence of the em- 
broidery, exactly as I had sanctioned the absence 
of the burst buzzard and the Cupid's wing. Mrs. 
Merridew made an effort—a grateful effort—to 
look at my hair. No! it was not to be done. 
Mrs. Merridew looked back again at Miss Ve- 
rinder. 

“If Mr. Jennings will permit me,” pursued 
the old lady, *‘I should like to ask a favor. Mr. 
Jennings is about to try a scientific experiment 
to-night. I used to attend scientific experiments 
when I was a girl at school. They invariably 
ended in an explosion. If Mr. Jennings will be 
so very kind, I should like to be warned of the 
explosion this time. With a view to getting it 
over, if possible, before I go to bed.” 

I attempted to assure Mrs. Merridew that an 
explosion was not included in the programme on 
this occasion. 

**No,” said the old lady. “I am much 
obliged to Mr. Jennings—I am aware that he 
is only deceiving me for my own good. 1 preter 
plain dealing. I am quite resigned to the ex- - 
plosion—but I do want to get it over, if possil.le, 
before I go to bed.” 

Here the door opened, and Mrs. Merridew ut- 
tered another little scream. The advent of the 
explosion? No: only the advent of Betteredye. 

** | beg your pardon, Mr. Jennings,” said Bet- 
teredge, in his most elaborately confidential man 
ner. ‘* Mr. Franklin wishes to know where you 
are. Being under your orders to deceive him, in 
respect to the presence of my young lady in the 
house, I have said I don’t know. ‘That you will 
please to observe was a lie. Having one foot al- 
ready in the grave, Sir, the fewer lies you expect 
me to tell the more I shall be indebted to you, 
when my conscience pricks me and my time 
comes.” 

There was not a moment to be wasted on the 
purely speculative question of Betteredge’s con- 
science. Mr. Blake might make his appearance 
in search of me, unless I went to him at once in 
his own room. Miss Verinder followed me out 
into the corridor. 

**They seem to be in a conspiracy to perse- 
cute you,” she said. ** What does it mean?” 

**Only the protest of the world, Miss. Verin- 
der—on a very small scale—against any thing 
that is new.” 

** What are we to do with Mrs. Merridew ?” 
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“LET ME POUR OUT THE WATER,” SHE WHISPERED. 
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‘¢ Tell her the explosion will take place at nine 
to-morrow morning.” 

“*So as to send her to bed ?” 

‘‘ Yes—so as to send her to bed.” 

Miss Verinder went back to the sitting-room, 
and I went up stairs to Mr. Blake. 

To my surprise, I found him alone ; _restlessly 
pacing his room, and a little irritated at being 
left by himself. 

‘©Where is Mr. Bruff?” I asked. 

He pointed to the closed door of communica- 
tion between the two rooms. Mr. Brutf had 
looked in on him, for a moment; had attempted 
to renew his protest against our proceedings ; 
and had once more failed to produce the smallest 
impression on Mr. Blake. Upon this, the law- 
ver had taken refuge in a black leather bag, 
filled to bursting with professional papers. ‘‘ ‘The 
serious business of life,” he admitted, ‘* was sad- 
ly out of plate on such an occasion as the pres- 
ent. But the serious business of life must be 
carried on for all that. Mr. Blake would per- 
haps kindly make allowance for the old-fashioned 
habits of a practical man. Time was money— 
and, as for Mr. Jennings, he might depend on it 
that Mr. Braff would be forthcoming when called 
upon.” With that apology the lawyer had gone 
back to his own room, and had immersed him- 
self obstinatelv in his black bag. 

I thought of Mrs: Merridew and her embroid- 
ery, and of Betteredge and his conscience. There 
is a wonderful sameness in the solid side of the 
English character—just as there is a wonderful 
sameness in the solid expression of the English 
face. 

‘* When are you. going to give me the lauda- 
num ?” asked Mr. Blake, impatiently. 

‘*You must wait a little longer,” I said. ‘‘I 
will stay and Keep you company till the time 
comes.” 

It was not then ten o'clock. Inquiries which 
I had made, at various times, of Betteredge and 
Mr. Blake, had led me to the conclusion that the 
dose of Jaudanum given by Mr. Candy could not 
possibly have been administered before eleven. 
I had accordingly determined not to try the sec- 
ond dose until that time. 

We talked a little; but both our minds were 
preoccupied by the coming ordeal. ‘The conver- 
sation soon flagged—then dropped altogether. 
Mr. Blake idly turned over the books on his bed- 


‘room table. I had taken the precaution of look- 


ing at them, when we first entered the room. 
The Guardian; The Tatler; Richardson’s Pa- 
mela; Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling; Roscoe's 
Lorenzo de’ Medici; and Robertson’s Charles 
the Fifth—all classical works; all (of course) 
immeasurably superior to any thing produced in 
later times; and all (from my present point of 
view) possessing the one great merit of enchain- 
ing nobody’s interest, and exciting nobody’s 
brain. I left Mr. Blake to the composing influ- 
ence of Standard Literature, and occupied my- 
self in making this entry in my journal. 

My watch informs me that it is close on elev- 
en oclock. I must shut up these leaves once 
more. 

. * * * * * 

Two o'clock a.m.—The experiment has been 
tried. With what result I am now to describe. 

At eleven o'clock I rang the bell for Better- 
edge, and told Mr: Blake that he might at last 
prepare himself for bed. 

I looked out of window at the night. It was 
mild and rainy, resembling, in this respect, the 
night of the birthday—the twenty-first of June, 

ast year. Without professing to believe in 
omens, it was at least encouraging to find no di- 
rect nervous influences—no stormy or electric 
perturbations—in the atmosphere. Bétteredge 
joined me at the window, and mysterieusly put 
a little slip of paper into my hand. It contained 
these lines : 

‘** Mrs. Merridew has gone to bed, on the dis- 
tinct understanding that the explosion is to take 
place at nine to-morrow morning, and that I am 
not to stir out of this part of the house until she 
comes and sets me free. She has no idea that 
the chief scene of the experiment is my sitting- 
room—or she would have remained in it for the 
whole night! I am alone, and very anxious. 
Pray let me see you measure out 
I want to have something to do with it, even in 
the unimportant character of a mere +O 

” 

I followed Betteredge out of the room, and 
told him to remove the medicine-chest into Miss 
Verinder’s sitting-room. 

The order appeared to take him completely by 
surprise. He looked as if he suspected me of 
some*occult medical design on Miss Verinder! 
** Might I presume to ask,” he said, ‘‘ what my 
young lady and the medicine-chest have got to do 
with each other?” 

‘* Stay in the sitting-room, and you will see.” 

Betteredge appeared to doubt his own unaided 
capacity to superintend me effectually on an oc- 
casion when a medicine-chest was included in the 
proceedings. 

‘Is there any objection, Sir,” he asked, ‘‘to 
taking Mr. Bruff into this part of the business ?” 


** Quite the contrary! Iam now going to ask . 


Mr. Bruff to accompany me down stairs.” 

Betteredge withdrew to fetch the medicine- 
chest without another word. I went back into 
Mr. Blake’s room, and knocked at the door of 
communication. Mr. Bruff opened it, with his 
papers in his hand—immersed in Law, impene- 
trable to Medicine. 

‘**T am sorry to disturb you,” I said. ‘‘ But 
I am going to prepare the laudanum for Mr. 
Blake; and I must request you to be present, 
and to see what I do.” 

** Yes?” said Mr. Bruff, with nine-tenths of 
his attention riveted on his papers, and with one- 
accorded tome. ‘* Any thing 
cise ? 

must tron) lao to return he e with me, 
and to see me adinims.er the dose.” 


‘* Any thing else ?” 

‘*Qne thing more. I must put you to the in- 
convenience of remaining in Mr. Blake’s room, 
and of waiting to see what happens.” 

* Oh, very good!” said Mr. Bruff. ‘* My room 
or Mr. Blake’s room—it doesn’t matter which ; 
I can go on with my papers any where. Unless 
you object, Mr. Jennings, to my importing that 
amount of common-sense into the proceedings ?” 

Before I could answer Mr. Blake addressed 
himself to the lawyer, speaking from his bed. 

** Do you really mean to say that you don’t feel 
any’interest in what you are going to do?” he 
asked. ‘* Mr. Bruff you have no more imagina- 
tion than a cow!” 

‘* A cow is a very useful animal, Mr. Blake,” 
said the lawyer. With that reply he followed me 
out of the room, still keeping his papers in his 
hand. 

We found Miss Verinder, pale and agitated, 
restlessly pacing her sitting-room from end to 
end. At a table in a corner stood Betteredge, 
on guard over the medicine-chest. Mr. Bruff sat 
down on the first chair that he could find, and 
(emulating the usefulness of the cow) plunged 


“back again into his papers on the spot. 


Miss Verinder drew me aside, and reverted 
instantly to her one all-absorbing interest—the 
interest in Mr. Blake. 

‘** How is he now?” she asked. ‘‘Is he nerv- 
ous? is he out of temper? Do yon think it will 
succeed? Are you sure it will do no harm ?” 

**Quite sure. Come and see me measure it 
out.” 

**One moment! Itis pastelevennow. How 
long will it be before any thing happens ?” 


is not easy to say. An hour perhaps.” 
**T suppose the room must be as it was 
last year ?” 
** Certainly.” 


**T shall wait in my bedroom—just as I did 
before. I shall keep the door a little way open. 
It was a iittle way open last year. I will watch 
the sitting-room door; and the moment it moves 
I will blow out my light. It all happened in 
that way on my birthday night. And it must 
all happen again in the same way, mustn’t it ?” 

** Are you sure you can control yourself, Miss 
Verinder ?” 

**In his interests I can do any thing!” she 
answered, fervently. 

One look at her face told me that I could trust 
her. I addressed myself again to Mr. Bruff. 

**] must trouble you to put your papers aside 
for a moment,” I said. 

**Oh, certainly!” He got up with a start—as 
if I had disturbed him at a particularly interest- 
ing place—and followed me to the medicine- 
chest. ‘There, deprived of the breathless excite- 
ment incidental to the practice of his profession, 
he looked at Betteredge, and yawned Wearily. 

Miss Verinder joined me with a ghiss jug of 
cold water, which she had taken from a side- 
table. ‘* Let me pour out the water,” she whis- 
pered. ‘*I must have a hand init!” 

I measured out the forty minims from the bot- 
tle, and poured the laudanum into a medicine- 
glass, ‘* Fill it till it is three parts full,” I said, 
and handed the glass to Miss Verinder. I then 
directed Betteredge to lock up the medicine- 
chest; informing him that I had done with it 
now. A look of unutterable relief overspread 
the old servant’s countenance. He had evident- 
ly suspected me of a medical design on his young 
lady! _ 

After adding the water as I had directed, Miss 
Verinder seized a moment—while Betteredge 
was locking the chest, and while Mr. Bruff was 
looking back at his papers—and slily kissed the 
rim of the medicine-glass. ‘* When you give it 
to him,” whispered the charming girl, “‘ give it 
to him on that side!” 

I took the piece of crystal which was to rep- 
resent the Diamond from my pocket and gave it 
to her. 

** You must have a hand in this, too,” I said. 
** You must put it where you put the Moonstone 
last year.” 

She led the way to the Indian cabinet, and 
put the mock Diamond into the drawer which 

the real Diamond occupied on the birthday 
night. Mr. Bruff witnessed this proceeding, un- 
der protest, as he had witnessed every thing else. 
But the strong dramatic interest which the ex- 
periment was now assuming proved (to my great 
amusement) to be too much for Betteredge’s ca- 
pacity of self-restraint. His hand trembled as 
he held the candle, and he whispered, anxiously, 
** Are you sure, Miss, it’s the right drawer?” 

1 led the way out again, with the laudanum 
and water in my hand. At the door I stopped 
to address a last word to Miss Verinder. 

‘** Don’t be long in putting out the lights,” I 
said. 
‘*T will put them out at once,” she answered. 
** And I will wait in my bedroom, with only one 
candle alight.” 

She closed the sitting-room door behind us. 
Followed by Mr. Bruff and Betteredge, I went 
back to Mr. Blake’s room. 

We found him moving restlessly from side to 
side of the bed, and wondering irritably whether 
he was to have the laudanum that night. In the 
presence of the two witnesses I gave him the 
dose, and shook up his pillows, and told him to 
lie down again quietly and wait. 

His bed, provided with light chintz curtains, 
was placed, with the head against the wall of the 
room, so as to leave a good open space on either 
side of it. On one side I drew the curtains com- 
pletely—and in the part of the room thus screened 
from his view I placed Mr. Bruff and Betteredge 
to wait for the result. At the bottom of the bed 
I half drew the curtains—and placed my own 
chair at a little distance, so that I might let him 
see me or not see me, speak to me or not speak 
to me, just as the circumstances might direct. 
Having al cadvy been informed that he always 


i slept with a ligut in the room I placed one of the 


two lighted candles on a little table at the head 
of the bed, where the glare of the light would 
not strike on his eyes. The other candle I gave 
to Mr. Bruff; the light, in this instance, being 
subdued by the screen of the chintz curtains. 
The window was open at the top so as to venti- 
late the room. ‘The rain fell softly, the house 
was quiet. )It was twenty minutes past eleven, 
by my watch, when the preparations were com- 
lose, and I took my place on the chair set apart 
at the bottom of the bed. 

Mr. Bruff resumed his papers, with every ap- 
pearance of being as deeply interested in them 
as ever. But looking toward him now I saw 
certain signs and tokens which told me that the 
Law was beginning to lose its hold on him at 
last. ‘The suspended interest of the situation in 
which we were now placed was slowly asserting 
its influence even on Ais unimaginative mind. 
As for Betteredge consistency of principle and 
dignity of conduct had become, in his case, mere 
empty words. He forgot that I was performing 
a conjuring trick on Mr. Franklin Blake; he 
forgot that I had upset the house from top to 
bottom; he forgot that I had not read Robinson 
Crusoe since I was a child. ‘‘ For the Lord's 
sake, Sir,” he whispered to me, *‘ tell us when it 
will begin to work.” 

“Not before midnight,” I whispered back. 
‘** Say nothing and sit still.” 

Betteredge dropped to the lowest depth of fa- 
miliarity with me, without a struggle to save him- 
self. He answered me by a wink! 

Looking next toward Mr. Blake I found him 
as restless as ever in his bed; fretfully wondering 
why the influence of the laudanum had not be- 
gun to assert itself yet. To tell him, in his pres- 
ent humor, that the more he fidgeted and won- 
dered the longer he would delay the result for 
which we were now waiting would have been 
simply useless. ‘The wiser course to take was to 
dismiss the idea of the opium from his mind by 
leading him insensibly to think of something 
else. 

With this view I encouraged him to talk to 
me, contriving so to direct the conversation, on 
my side, as to lead him back again to the subject 
which had engaged us earlier in the evening— 
the subject of the Diamond. I took care to re- 
vert to those portions of the story of the Moon- 
stone which related to the transport of it from 
London to Yorkshire; to the risk which Mr. 
Blake had run in removing it from the bank at 
Frizinghall; and to the unexpected appearance 
of the Indians at the house on the evening of the 
birthday. And I purposely assumed, in refer- 
ring to these events, to have misunderstood much 
of what Mr. Blake himself had told me a few 
hours since. In this way I sect him talking on 
the subject with which it was now vitally import- 
ant to fill his mind—without allowing him to sus- 
pect that | was making him talk for a purpose. 
Little by little he became so interested in putting 
me right that he forgot to fidget in the bed. His 
mind was far away from the question of the 
opium at the all-important time when his eyes 
first told me that the opium was beginning to lay 
its hold on his brain. 

I looked at my watch. It wanted five min- 
utes to twelve when the premonitory symptoms 
of the working of the laudanum first showed 
themselves to me. 

At this time no unpracticed eye would have 
detected any change in him. But, as the min- 
utes of the new morning wore away, the swifily- 
subtle progress of the intluence began to show it- 
self more plainly. ‘The sublime intoxication of 
opium gleamed in his eyes; the dew of a stealthy 
perspiration began to glisten on his face. In five 
minutes more the talk which he still kept up with 
me failed in coherence. He held steadily to the 
subject of the Diamond; but he ceased to com- 
plete his sentences, A little later the sentences 
dropped to single words. ‘Then there was an in- 
terval of silence. Then he sat upin bed. Then, 
still busy witly the subject of the Diamond, he 

to talk again—not to me, but to himself. 
That change told me that the first stage in the 
experiment was reached. ‘The stimulant influ- 
ence of the opium had got him. 

The time, now, was twenty-three minutes past 
twelve. ‘The next half hour, at most, would de- 
cide the question of whether he would, or would 
not, get up from his bed, and leave the room. 

In the breathless interest of watching him—in 
the unutterable triumph of seeing the first result 
of the experiment declare itself in the manner, 
and nearly at the time, which | had anticipated 
—I had utterly forgotten the two companions of 
my night vigil, Looking toward them now, I 
saw the Law (as represented by Mr. Bruff’s pa- 
pers) lying unheeded on the floor. Mr. Bruff 
himself was looking eagerly through a crevice 
left in the imperfectly-drawn curtains of the bed. 
And Betteredge, oblivious of all respect for so- 
cial distinctions, was peeping over Mr. Bruff’s 
shoulder. 

They both started back, on finding that I was 
looking at them, like two boys caught out by 
their schoolmaster in a fault. I signed to them 
to take off their boots quietly, as I was taking 
off mine. If Mr. Blake gave us the chance of 
following him, it was vitally necessary to follow 
him without noise. 

Ten minutes passed—and nothing happened. 
Then, he suddenly threw the bed-clothes off him. 
Hfe"Put one leg out of bed. He waited. 

**I wish I had never taken it out of the 
—,. he said to himself. ‘‘ It was safe in the 


My heart throbbed fast ; the pulses at my tem- 
ples beat furiously. ‘The doubt about the safety 
of the Diamond was, once more, the dominant 
impression in his brain! On that one pivot the 
whole success of the experiment turned. The 
prospect thus suddenly opened before me, was too 
much for my shattered nerves. I was obliged to 


look away from him—or I should have lost my | 


self-control. 


There was another interval of silence. 

When I could trust myself to look back at him 
he was out of his bed, standing erect at the side 
of it. ‘The pupils of his eyes were now contract- 
ed; his eyeballs gleamed in the light of the can- 
dle as he moved his head slowly to and fro. He 
was thinking ; he was doubting—he spoke aguin. 

**How do I know?” he said, * The Indians 
may be hidden in the house.” 

He stopped, and walked slowly to the other 
end of the room. He turned—waited—came 
back to the bed: 

**It’s not even locked up,” he went on. ‘‘ It’s 
in the drawer of her cabinet. And the drawer 
doesn’t lock.” 

He sat down on the side of the bed. 
body might take it,” he said. 

Ile rose again restlessly, and reiterated his firs: 
words. 

**How do Iknow? The Indians may be hid 
den in the hoase.” 

He waited again. I drew back behind the 
half curtain of the bed. He looked about the 
room, with the vacant glitter in his eyes. It was 
a breathless moment. ‘There was a pause of 
some sort. A pause in the action of the opium ? 
a pause in the action of the brain? Who could 
tell? Every thing depended, now, on what he 
did next. 

He laid himself down again on the bed! 

A horrible doubt crossed my mind. Was it 
possible that the sedative action of the opium was 
making itself felt already? It was not in my ex- 
perience that it should do this. But what is ex- 
perience where opiym is concerned? ‘There are 
probably no two men in existence on whom the 
drug acts in exactly the same manner. Was 
some constitutional peculiarity in him, feeling the 
influence in some new way? Were we to fuil, 
on the very brink of success? 

No! He got up again abruptly. ‘* How the 
devil am I to sleep,” he said, ** with this on my 
mind ?” 

He looked at the Jight, burning on the table at 
the head of his bed. After a moment he took 
the candle in his hand. 

I blew out the second candle, burning behind 
the closed curtains. I drew back, with Mr. Brutf 
and Betteredge, into the farthest corner by the 
bed. I signed to them to be silent, as if their 
lives had depended on it. 

We waited—seeing and hearing nothing. We 
waited, hidden from him by the curtains. 

The light which he was holding on the other 
side of us moved suddenly. The next moment 
he passed us, swift and noiseless, with the candle 
in his hand. 

He opened the bedroom door and went out, 

We followed him along the corridor. We 
followed him down the stairs., We followed him 
along the second corridor. He never looked 
back; he never hesitated. 

He opened the sitting-room door, and went in, 
leaving it open behind him. 

The door was hung (like all the other doors in 
the house) on large old-fashioned hinges. When 
it was opened, a crevice was opened between the 
door and the post. I signed to my two com- 
panions to look through this, so as to keep the. 
from showing themselves. I placed myself— 
outside the door also—on the opposite side. A 
recess in the wall was at my left hand, in which 
1 could instantly hide myself if he showed any 
signs of looking back into the corridor. 

He advanced to the middle of the room, with 
the candle still in his hand; he looked about 
him—but he never Jooked back. 

I saw the door of Miss Verinder’s bedroom 
standing ajar. She had put out her light. She 
controlled herself nobly. ‘The dim white ouiline 
of her summer dregs was all that I could see. 
Nobody who had not known it beforehand would 
have suspected that;there was a living creature 
in the room. She kept back in the dark; nota 
word, not a movement escaped her. 

It was now ten minutes past one. I heard, 
through the dead silence, the soft drip of the 
rain, and the tremulous passage of the night air 
through the trees. 

After waiting irresolute for a minute or more 


Anv 


‘in the middle of the room, he moved to the cor- 


ner near the window, where the Indian cabinet 
stood. 

He put his candle dh the top of the cabinet. 
He opened and shut one drawer after another, 
until he came to the drawer in which the mu k 
Diamond was put. He looked into the drawer 
foramoment. Then he took the mock Diamond 
out with his right hand. With the other hand 
he took the candle from the top of the cabinet. 

He walked back q few steps toward the mid- 
dle of the room, and stood still again. 

Thus far he had exactly repeated what he had 
done on the birthday night. Would his next 
proceeding be the same as the proceeding of last 
year? Would he leave the room? Would he 
go back now, as I belicved he had gone back 
then, to his bedchamber? Would he show us 
what he had done with the Diamond when he 
had returned to his own room? 

His first action, when he moved once more, 
proved to be an action which he had not per- 
formed when he wag under the influence of the 
opium for the first time. He put the candle 
down on a table, and wandered on a little toward 
the farther end of the room. ‘There was a sofa 
here. He leaned heayily on the back of it with 
his left hand—then voused himself, and returii- 
ed to the middle of the room. I could now see 
his eyes. ‘They were getting dull and heavy ; 
the glitter in them was fast dying out. 

The suspense of the moment proved too much 
for Miss Verinder’s self-control. She advanced 
a few steps—then stopped again. Mr. Bruff and 
Betteredge looked agross the open doorway st 
me for the first time, The prevision of a coin 
ing disappointment was impressing itself on their 
minds as well as on rine. 

Still, so long as he stood where he was, there 
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was ho We waited, in unutterable expecta- | know that he must take the Diamond himself | factories ‘just as the dinner-hour was over, and | the torpedo on coming in contact with any hard sub- 
tion, $9 see what-wonld happen nex out of his bankers’ hands—and I am acting on the gicks wenn returning to their work,” and “the stance; the premium on silver, joined with the high 
The next event was decisive. He let the mock | the chance that the who has pledged the | stair of the mill was thronged with them.” He | Pree of alcohol, tissue paper, and other material, at 
iamond out of bis hand... Diamond ma eintaiten ax 2 this b “6 | / one time reduced the profits of the business to go low 
Di y to do y redeeming | states that “‘ they were well-dressed, but not, to a figure as to cause a partial suspension, but it has 
It fell on the floor, before the doorway— | the pledge. In that case I may be able to lay | my thinking, above their condition; they had | since improved considerably. 
plainly visible to him and ig My v0s one. ny hen Gn she pareen. And there is a prospect | serviceable bonnets, good, warm cloaks and e Falmouth Hotel, which has been recently open- 
made no effort to pick it mp: ed down at our clearing up the mystery, exactly at the | shawls; they had the manners and deportment | ed in Portland, Maine, is one of the finest and most 
t y, and, as he looked, his head sank on | point where the xg orf baffles us now! Do | of young women, not of degraded brutes of bur- | pleasant! hotels in the country. The Mid 
his breast. He roused himself for | you admit that, go. den.” describes the rooms in which they | dle Street frontage is built of Albert stone, and tha 
an instant—walked back unsteadily to the sofa— |“ I admitted it readily. worked as being ‘“‘as well ordered as them- | Union Street of brick, with iron columns and pilas. 
and sat down on it, He made a last effort; he ‘I am going back to the ten o'clock | selves ;” he tells that they were healthy, clean, | T?: Deing six stories high om the one street, and 
tried to rise, and sank back. His head fell on | train,” pufsged the lawyer. ‘‘] may hear, when | and happy, and solemnly declares that “‘ from all Denies on Sitemiann ahd oe iteeen 
the sofa cushions. It was then twenty-five min- | I get back, that a discovery has the crowd I saw in the different factories that | and in every way well-adapted to the comfort of the 
utes past one o'elock. Before I had put my | it may be pnt grocsene iespartante dias I chovld day, I can not recall or separate one young face guests. At the opening of this hotel the doors were 
watch back in my pocket he was asleep. have Franklin at hand to appeal to if nec- | that gave me a painful impression.” He has | thrown open, and 1500 invited guests admitted tu ad- 


It was all over now. ‘The sedative influence 
had got him; the experiment was at an end. 


I entered the room, telling Mr. Bruff and Bet- 
teredge that they might follow me. There was 
no fear of disturbing him. We were free to 


” I said, “is the 
question of what we are to do with him. He 
will probably sleep for the next six or seven 
hours at least. It is some distance to carry him 


back to his own room. When I was younger I 


could have done it alone. But my health and 


strength are not what they were—I am afraid I 
must ask you to help me. 

Before they could answer Miss Verinder called 
to me softly, She met me at the door of her 
room with a light shawl and with the counter- 
pane from her own bed. 

‘** Do you mean to watch him while he sleeps?” 
she asked. 

‘*Yes. I am not sure enough of the action of 

one. 


She handed me the shawl and the coun 

**Why should you disturb him?” she whis- 
pered. ‘* Make his bed on the sofa. I can shut 
my door and keep in my room.” 

It was infinitely the simplest and the safest 
way of disposing of him for the night. I men- 
tioned the suggestion to Mr. Bruff and Better- 
edge, who both hs pery of my adopting it. In 
five minutes I laid him comfortably on the 
sofa, and had covered him lightly with the coun- 
terpane and the shawl. Miss Verinder wished 
us good-night, and closed the door. At my re- 
quest we three then drew round the table in the 
middle of the room, on which the candle was 
still burning, and on which writing i 
were 
“Before we separate,” I began, “I have a 
word to say about the experiment which has 
been tried to-night. Two distinct objects were 
to be gained by it. The first of these objects 
was to prove Mr. Blake entered this room 
and took the Diamond last year, acting uncon- 
sciously and irresponsibly, under the influence of 
opium. After what you have both seen, are you 
both satisfied so far?” 

They answered me in the affirmative, without 
a moment’s hesitation. 


** The second object,” I went on, ‘‘ was to dis- | 


cover what he did with the Diamond after he 
was seen by Miss Verinder to leave her sitting- 
room with the jewel in his hand on the birthday 
The gaining of this object depended, of 


defeated accordingly. I can’t assert that I am 
not disappointed at the result—but I can honest- 
ly say that I am not surprised by it. , 
Blake from the first that our complete success in 
this matter depended on our completely repro- 
ducing in him the physical and moral conditions 
of last year; and I warned him that this was the 
next thing to a downright impossibility. We 
have only partially reproduced the conditions, 
and the experiment has been only partially suc- 
cessful in consequence. It is also possible that 
I may have administered too large a dose of 
laudanum. But I myself look upon the first rea- 
son that I have given as the true reason we 
failure, as well as to r 


our legal phrase, you have paved your case.” 
Betteredge’s apology was characteristic of the 


man. 
‘‘ Mr, Jennings,” he said, “ ou read 
Robinson Crusoe again (which I s recom- 


mend you to do), you will find that he never 
scruples to acknowledge it when he turns out to 
have been in the wrong. Please to consider me, 
Sir, as doing what Robinson Crusoe did on the 
present occasion.” With those words he signed 
the in his tarn. 

. Bruff took me aside as we rose from the 


table. 

‘“‘OQne word about the Diamond,” he said. 
‘*Your theory is, that Franklin Blake hid the 
Moonstone in his room. My theory is, that the 
Moonstone is in the possession of Mr. Luker’s 
bankers in London. We won't dispute which 
of us is right. We will only ask, which of us is 
in a position to put his theory to the test Grst?” 

‘* The test, in my case,” I answered, ‘‘ has been 

‘The in my case,” rejoined Mr. Bruff, 
ig atill in of trial. For the last two 
days I have had a watch set for Mr. Luker at 
the bank; and I shall cause that watch to be 
continued until the last day of the month. I 


—— I intend to tell him, as soon as he wakes, 
may I trust to in- 
fluence to back me?” 
“* Certainly !” I said. 
Bruff shook hands with me and left the 
Betteredge followed him out. 


I went to the sofa to look at Mr. Blake. Ile 
had not moved since I had laid him down and 
made his bed—he lay locked in a deep and quiet 


hile I was still looking at him I heard the 
bedroom door softly opened. Once more Miss 
Verinder appeared on the threshold in her pretty 
summer dress. 

Let 


** Do me a last favor,” she whispered. 
me watch him with you.” 

I hesitated—not in the interests of propriety ; 
only in the interest of her night’s rest. Sle came 
close to me and took my hand. 

“*T can’t sleep; I can't even sit still in my 
own room,” she said. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Jennings, if 
you were me, only think how yeu would long to 
sit and look at him! Say yes! Do!” 

Is it necessary to mention that I gave way ? 
Surely not! 

She drew a chair to the foot of the sofa. She 
looked at him in a silent ecstasy of happiness 
till the tears rose in her eyes. She dried her 
eyes, and said she would fetch her work. She 
fetched her work, and never did a single stitch 
of it. It lay in her lap—she was not even able 
to look away from him long enough to thread 
her needle. I thought of my own youth; I 
thought of the gentle eyes which had once looked 
love at me. In the heaviness of my heart I 
turned to my Journal for relief, and wrote in it 
what is written here. 

So we kept our watch together in silence. 
One of us absorbed in his writing; the other 
absorbed in her love. 

Hour after hour he lay in his deep sleep. . The 
light of the new day grew and grew in the room, 
and still he never moved. 

Toward six o'clock I felt the warning which 
I 
was Obliged to leave her alone with him for a 
little while. I said I would go up stairs and 
fetch another pillow for him out of his room. 
It was not a long attack this time. In a little 
while I was able to venture back and let her see 
me again. 

I found her at the head of the sofa when I re- 
turned. She was just touching his forehead with 
her lips. I shook my head as soberly as I could, 
and pointed to her chair. She looked back at 
me with a bright smile and a charming color in 
her face. ‘* You would have done it,” she whis- 


It is just eight o'clock. He is beginning to 
move for the first time. 

Miss Verinder is kneeling by the side of the 
sofa. She has so placed herself that when his 
eyes first open they must open on her face. 

Shall I leave them together ? 


Yes! 
Eleven o'clock.—They have arranged it among 
themselves ; they have all gone to London by the 
ten o'clock train. My brief dream of 
is over. | 
of my friendless and lonely li 
to write down the kind 


my solitary hours, and will help me th what 
is left of the @nd of my life. Mr. is to 
write, and tell me what happens in London. 
Mies Verinder is to return to Yorkshire in the 
autumn (for her marriage, no doubt); and I am 
a holiday, and be a guest in the house. 
Oh me, how I felt it, as the grateful happiness 
looked at me out of her and the warm 
ing!” 
My poor patients are waiting for me. Back 
the old routine! Back 


rible national crimes and social peculiarities. 
But among the things which he did not condemn 
was the New England factory system, as he saw 
it at Lowell, Massachusetts; and his chapter 
contrasting the laborers in the mills there and 
those in the mills at Manchester in Old England, 
is one of the most interesting in the 
** Notes.” He narrates, wiih much more detail 
than we have room for, that he visited one of the 


painted, too, their life in the boarding-houses of 
the town, their “‘ joint-stock pianos,” their “‘ cir- 
culating libraries,” their “‘ hewspaper and literary 
magazine, the Lowell Offering,’ and, altogether, 
has given a pleasant idea of their existence. 
And he illustrated his idea of their num- 
bers, and their holiday existence and attire, by 
stating that “‘on the occasion of a visit from Gen- 
eral Jackson, or General Harrison,” (he does 
not remember which), ‘‘ he walked through three 
miles and a half of these young ladies, 

out with parasols and silk stockings.” 

This general account applies to factory life 
throughout all the Northeastern States, where, 
without doubt, it has less of horror, is accom- 
panied by less of disease and misery contingent 
on the labor, and is better paid than in any other 
part of the world. Mr. Dickens, of course, 
could see only the bright side of the picture, see- 
ing it as he did, and as all previously heralded 
observers who threaten to be critical necessarily 
must; but looking at the dark side—taking into 
consideration the troubles attendant on this as on 
all trades and all conditions of life—it is very cer- 
tain that every considerate, thinking man will 
agree with Mr. Dickens that in these mills there 
are few young girls whom, assuming it to be a 
matter of necessity that they should gain their 
daily bread by the labor of their hands, he would 
remove if he had the power. 

One of the most interesting sights to be wit- 
nessed in the various factory towns of the North 
is the dispersion of the hands at the conclusion 
of the day’s work, or at ‘‘ bell-time,” as the hour 
is called by the operatives. Our artist has on 
page 472 illustrated such a scene with great pow- 
er and effect, and his picture will prove a study 
to every intelligent reader. .The scene sketched 
is at Lawrence, Massachusetts ; the Washington 
Mills at that place employ about 2500 operatives, 
and it is these who are seen crossing the bridge 
over the run which supplies the water-power to 
the factory, and wending their way homeward. 
But the drawing will y to dozens of New En- 
gland factory towns: same faces, the same 
costumes, the same characters may be seen at 
** bell-time” on the streets of every great manu- 
facturing town in New England and the Middle 
States. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Now that the Fourth of July has fairly paseed out 
of sight for this year, and the patriotic enthusiasm of 
the masses has measurably vanished with the rockets 
and Roman candles and the money expended for 
them, it may not be amias for senaible people to con- 
sider whether the dignity of our nation might not be 
equally well sustained, and the real pleasure and com- 
fort of our people greatly increased, by adopting such 
amusements in celebrating this anniversary as would 
not involve the utter destruction of so much moncy 
as has been, by the consent of the authorities, abso- 
jutely burnt up, on this last ‘* Fourth,” and on previ- 
ous similar occasions. The people must, of course, 
celebrate the Nation's birthday. It is fitting and 
proper. They must have a holiday, and a good time; 
or at least make the attempt. It may be an old cnus- 
tom to make nolsy demonstrations of joy; but old 
customs may be improved upon, and we are only im- 
proving by making more and more noise, and burn- 
img up more and more money every year. The city 
becomes unendurable to quiet folks on that day, and 
the most frightful accidents oecur, to say nothing of 
the general discomfort which a dangerous powder- 
ameoking demonstration really causes, but which so- 
called refuses to admit. 

Of couree it is not to be expected that Young Amer- 
ica will give up all their booming cannons and fizzing 
fire-works; the young like noise and display. But 
may not those whose tastes have been refined and cul- 
tivated by years or education Jend their influence in 
favor of more harmless and wholesome pleasures? 
There is a happy medium to be taken. Nobody would 
like to see the anniversary of American Independence 
pass wholly unobserved. Last year we survived the 
day amidst the incessant fire, fizzle, booming, crack- 
ing, and snapping of New York city. This year, while 
on an excarsion with a party of trout-fishers amidst 
the mountains of Maine, we chanced, on the evening 
of July 3, to come to a pleasant little village, where 
we spent the night. Of course we expected early next 
morning to be aroused by sundry noisy demonstra- 
tions: on the contrary, no sound broke the stillness 
of the morning air. No gun, no pistol, no fire-crack- 
er, no torpedo, no ringing bell, nothing/ A Sabbath 
silence pervaded the place. Opposed as we are to a suc- 
cession of hideous noises, we should have been glad to 
hear as much as a popgun. Perhaps something did 
happen there before the Fourth was past; we know 
not, for we left the place early in the day, 
at this novel way of celebrating our independence. 
This is one extreme; the mode adopted in large cities, 
of spending thousands of dollars of the public money 
in exhibitions which are attended with more danger 
and exciting fatigue than wholesome enjoyment, is 
the other. Can not less money be burned up next 
year, and suitably-arranged excursions, and other 
health-giving pleasures, take in part the place of fire- 
works and warlike demonstratiuns ? 

It is estimated by competent judges that the total 
number of torpedoes manufactured in Greenpoint and 
Southold during the past year is between 110,000,000 
and 120,000,000. They are sold to wholesale dealers, 
who ship them to all parts of the world. So long as 
they are kept dry torpedoes do not deteriorate by age, 
but on the contrary the volume of sound is increased. 
They range in price from thirty cents per thousand. 
Formerly the Southern States used to be one of 
the best markets for the sale { turpedoes, but the war 
changed all that. The mai.'\acturers consume annu- 
er, mostly American coin, 


piece of mechanism which has lately 
been exhibited in Boston is a miniature locomotive 
with tender, the former about fifteen inches and the 
latter about eight inches in length, composed of 188 
ounces of silver and 87}¢ ounces of gold. It is a mini- 
ature representation, in exact symmetrical proportivn, 
of “ Engine No. 16” of the Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
and Baltimore Railroad, and in its moet minute detail, 
even to the number of rivets, it accurately represents 
its great prototype. The engineer and fireman are 
seen at their posta, and are literally solid (silver) men. 
The locomotive stands upon a rose-wood box, within 
which is a music-box manufactured in Geneva, and 
when it commences playing the driving wheels and 
the eccentric rods and the working parta move in per- 
fect unison to airs from the Grand Duchess, five of 
which are given, including “ Le sabrede mon pere" and 
“* J'aime le militaire.” The value of this yery beanti- 
ful piece of workmanship is $4500, 

Every thing goes by fashion, especially in flighty 
Paris. Once it used to be the style for young ladies 
to look as if they were fed on rose-leaves and zephyrs. 
But those days are past. Now it is the fashion tolike 
mutton-chops, beef-steaks, and good things generally. 
Of course this fashion will come across the waters, 
and our young ladies may yet look strong and healthy. 

A very remarkable and interesting story is related 
of some New Hampshire sheep, which our readers arc 
at liberty to believe or discredit as they please. A 
farmer, living in Salisbury, has a flock of twenty-eight 
sheep, which during the winter were housed in a 
place where their wool became filled with hay-seed. 
They have been out to pasture for several weeks past, 
and the excessive wet weather has caused the seed to 
sprout, and they are now bearing about with them a 
crop of grass two inches in length. It is thought that 
if the wet weather continues much longer the clover 
will blossom, 


A Portland man has a mania for collecting pipes. 
He has 365 different varieties, consisting of meer- 
schaum, brier, china, French clay, glass, and com- 
mon clay dudeens. 

Owners of greenbacks and bonds continue to hide 
them away in unsuspected places, sometimes to their 
own great annoyance and discomfort, if not with posi- 
tive loss. A Willimantic man placed $700 in bonds 
and a bank-book, bearing $500 credit, in a pile of old 
magazines, which his wife a few days after sold to a 
peddier. Imagine the fear and trembling with which 
he posted to the peddier when he found it out! He 
succeeded, however, after some serious arguments, iu 
recovering his property. 

The Siamese Twins—Chang and Eng—after living in 
very close proximity for nearly sixty years, have come 
to the determination to submit to a surgical operation 
to divide the ligament which binds them together. 
The reason of their resolution is said to be the fear 
that one of them may be the subject of a disease which 
will prove fatal to both. Whether a successful opera. 
tion can be performed is no new question, the surgical 
world having discussed it long ago. But science has 
advanced rapidly within the last half century, and the 
Twine contemplate visiting Paris for the purpore of 
practically learning what can be done for them. They 
are now living on a farm in North Carolina. 


A new style of bonnet, of great clegance, has just 
been received from Paris. There is no need to go to 
milliners—each lady can easily make it herself, and 
therefore we give the “recipe” for the ** Ophelia bon- 
net,” as itis called. Take ten or fifteen roses, or any 
other flowers which you fancy; twine them into a 
wreath; place it upon your head, and the exquisite 
creation isa bonnet. If your tastes incline in that di- 
rection, you may subetitate fruit for flowers; a garland 
of blushing cherries, and bunches of currants artistic- 
ally woven with fresh leaves, are quoted as the height 
of the fashion. If you choose strawberries or raspber- 

be careful and select those that are not too ripe. 
The wild Azalea, or the mountain laurel, is appropriate 
for the season. 


There is a prize for somebody in one of the large 
Meriden manufactories, if somebody can only find it. 
A fascinating and immensely wealthy young lady is 
working, by her own choice, as a common operative 
there. She carefully conceals the knowledge of her 
wealth, wears upaseuming clothes, and differs in no 
outward respect from those by whom she is surronn:!- 
ed. The reason for this eccentricity is that she is wait- 
ing for some interesting young man to woo and win 
her “for herself alone.” What a rash of young men 
to Meriden there will be! 

The beautifal town of South Reading, Maseachu- 
setts, combined its patriotic observance of the Fourth 
of July with a formal celebration of the adoption of 
its new name of Wakefield. The names of the towns 
called South Reading, North Reading, and Reading 
have led to so much confusion in the transmission of 
mail matter, and freight, and articles by express,that 
the inhabitants have been a)most unanimous in their 
desire to adopt a different title. 
Mr. Cyrus Wakefield, having recently made a gift to 
the town of money for building a new town-hall, the 
name of “* Wakefield” was suggested and adopted ; 
and the town commenced its existence under its new 
name on the Fourth. Pleasant and appropriate excr- 
cises were held during the day. 

Lake Mem is one of the most enchanting 
bodies of water in the world, and it indicates excee:|- 
good taste in the great sea-serpent, which is re- 
ported to be located in its waters, that he has chosen 
such a charming abode. There is an abundance of 
room for the monster to spread himself and swim in, 
luscious trout to satisfy his appetite, and the scenery 
upon the banks and vicinity is beantiful enough to «ic- 
light the most insensible creature. 

“Carleton,” in the Boston Journal, writing from 
Mocha, begins to tell his readers about this great 
Arabian coffee port, and how coffee is raised in the 
interior and brought down on camels, and hi. w deli- 
cious is the flavor of Mocha coffee, when suddenly he 
breaks off from his subject, declaring it too painful, 
in these days of burnt beans, brown bread, roasted 
corn, chiccory, and carrots, to think of those good old 
times when every body knew that breakfast was ready 
by the delicious aroma which exhaled from the cufice- 
pot in the kitchen. . 


A wealthy citizen, 
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mire its arrangements. A delegation ¢ bout 600 
persons came from Boston, by special train, on this : 
occasion, 
move and s i 
course, on his still continuing exactly to repeat 
his proceedings of last year. He has failed to Fi 
do that; and the pu of the experiment is . 
| 
over a success.” 
After saying those words I the writing words that have been said to me—especially by 
materials before Mr. Bruff, and arte him if he | Miss Verinder and Mr. Blake. Besides, it is 
had any objection—before we separated for the | needless. Those words will come back to me in 
out, and sign, plain statement 
of what he had seen. He at once took the pen, 
and produced the statement with the fluent read- 
iness of a practiced hand. ) 
‘*T ows you this,” he said, signing the paper, 
‘‘ as some atonement for what passed between us 
earlier in the evening. I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Jennings, for having doubted you. You have 
done Franklin Blake an inestimable service. In . 
| 
again, to-night, to the dreadful alternative be- ; 
tween the opium and the pain! . 
God be praised for his mercy! I have seen a 
little sunshine—I have had a happy time. ’ 
NEW ENGLAND FACTORY LIFE. 
| Dickens was first in this 
country he made many examinations of our in- 
dustrial and our humane institations, our prison 
and our slavery systems; and when he returned 
home he published those famous ‘* Notes,” which 
we have been used to hear cried. down as preju- 
diced and false, because they abused slavery and 
heartily condemned some other of our less ter- ts 
| 
in preparing the fulmii.a.::.¢ powder which explodes | 
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THE PORTUGUESE MAN-O’-WAR. 


THERE Is a little creature which sails the ocean 
who is as well known to mariners as the North 
Star, and who is distinguished both by the bold- 
ness of his seamanship and the great beauty of 


his person. Sailors call it the Portuguese man- 
o’-war, but why it would be difficult to say. It is 
often confounded with the nautilus, from which, 
however, it differs both in getius and appearance. 
It is one of the large family of .VWedusc, or sea- 
nettles, so called on account of the burning sen- 
sation they impart to the skin when they come in 
contact with it. The cause which produces this 
stinging effect is to be found in the provision the 
(;reat Creator has made for the protection of the 
little creature against its foes. Concealed in the 
tubes ot the feelers w ith which it is abundantly 
furnished is an acrid substance, which the ani- 
mal is capable of ejecting at will, though some 
natural historians assert that contact is necessary 
to the manifestation of this phenomenon, and 
even declare that the stinging is due to the actu- 
al incision by points in the feeler, and not to the 
ejection of a fluid. 

Seen on the surface of the water the Portuguese 
man-o-war looks like a semi-transparent blad- 
der, about six to ten inches long at the water's 
edge, its form upward being that of a quadrant of 
acircle. ‘Fhis quadrant is generally of a whitish- 
blue color, tringed at the edge with a beautiful 
und delicate pink, or not unfrequently with an 
ultrumarine blue, that is gradually blended with 
the body color. The quadrant is of a membra- 
nous character, and looks like a shell, for which 
it is often mistaken; its sides are somewhat com- 
pressed, and descend from a narrow apex to a 
base varying from two to four inches in breadth. 
They are also crinkled, or ribbed, so as to allow 
of a reduction of sail at the will of the creature 
—for the membranous quadrant is as a sail to 
the Wedusa, and, being exposed to the wind, 
seems to driye is owner along faster than the 
fieetest vacht. 

Below the surface of the water the Portuguese 
mian-o -war is seen to consist of a bundle of brown 
feelers and tubes that look like so many roots. 
The tunction of these is manifold: some of them 
act as feelers or look-outs, to guard the bold ves- 
sel from harmful cruisers of the fishy kind; oth- 
ers serve to seize the prey required for the Jfe- 
dusa’s sustenance: .and others as grapplers or 
anchors, by which it can fasten itself to any ob- 
ject. In the large specimens of this Medusa 
these roots stretch far below the surface of the 
water, where they straggle out in the fulfillment 
of their respective functions. 

W henéver the weather is too rough to allow of 
the Portuguese man-o’-war continuing his course 
without danger, or when an enemy too powerful 
to be fought heaves in sight, the singular creat- 
ure, by what is apparently a muscular action, lays 
his sail flat on the water, quickly furls it in that 
position, and, having taken it in, lets out the air 
in the bladder which acts as its float, and allow- 


ing itself to become dead-weight, sinks rapidly. 


down to depths where the curiosity of man can 
not follow him. <As a rule it is only in fine 
weather that Portuguese men-o’-war are seen; 
the sailors look upon them as the harbingers of 
calm, and they may be seen on occasions sailing 
in large convoys, the most picturesque little craft 
on the face of the whole ocean. ; 

Should night overtake them while they are 
prosecuting their voyage, they are prepared with 
warning signals to other navigators to keep clear 
of them. By a beautiful provision of their Mak- 
er these creatures are enabled to make the whole 
of their sail laminous with a phosphorescent light, 
which has an appearance kindred with that of 
the ‘* ineffectual tire” of the glow-worm, 

The precise duty of the Portuguese man-o’-war 
in the economy of nature is not well ascertained. 
Its relatives, other Medusa, form the chief food 
of the whale; but this one, though its dimensions 
are no larger than have been already stated, is 
too Jarge for passage down the narrow gullet of 
that great Cetacean. Richard Ligon, writing 
in 1673, beautifully speaks both of the creature 
and its unascertained function in the following 
words: ‘* Yet this great master-piece of nature 
(the whale) is not, in my opinion, so full of won- 
der, nor doth raise the consideration to such a 
height as this little fish, the curvil, who can when 
he pleases enjoy himself with his neighbor fishes 
under water, and when he puts on a resolution 
to try his fortune in another element, the air, he 
riseth to the top of the sea, let the billows go 
never so high, and there, without the help of a 
sailor, raises up his main-mast, spreads his sail, 
Which he makes of his own sinews, fits his rud- 
der and ballast, and begins his voyage; but to 
What coast he is bound, or what traftic he in- 
tends, himself aud He that made him only can 


tell. Fishes there are none to prey on, nor flies, 
and therefore it is not for food he travels. I 
have seen them five hundred leagues from any 
land. If his voyage be to any port, he must have 
a long time and much patience to go thither; if 
to sea, he’s there already. In one thing he hath 
the advantage of any ship that ever sailed, for 
he can go nearer the wind by a point than the 
most yare friggot that ever was built, which shows 
how far nature can exceed art. Another advant- 
age he has that in the greatest tempest he nev- 


er fears drowning. Compass nor card he needs 


not, for he is never out of his way. Whether, 
then, his voyage be for pleasure or profit, we are 
yet to seek,” 


THE GOLDEN TEMPTER. 


One had wealth, another beauty ; 
Oh, ‘twas hard indeed to choose ; 
Either prize was worth the winning, 
Each too great by far to lose; 
One was rich, and one was handsome— 
Wealth was ugly, Beauty poor; 
Beauty maketh Wealth more wealthy, 
Wealth increases Beauty’s stdre. 


‘*Rob the one, and wed the other ;” 
Silence, tempter, get thee gone; 
What are both, devoid of honor? 
Worse than either when alone. 
Conscience is not bribed by riches, 
Wealth is not a salve for crime; 
Crime will stain the soul forever, 
Conscience rack you in your prime. 


Limbs to labor, brain to guide them, 
Health to keep them firm and strong; 

And a lass, brimful of beauty, 
Are a fortune to the young. 

These are mine, and shall I leave them, 
Cozened by deceitful gold? 

Get thee gone, thou bold deceiver, 
Tempt me when I’m getting old. 


THE TRAGEDY AT MERE HALL. 


Ir was a golden afternoon in August, and we 
were a party of eight on the Mere, of whom I 
was the eldest, the others being mostly giddy boys 
and girls. They will none of them ever forget 
that afternoon, I think, though each of them 
should live to see threescore years and ten. 

When on the Monday we met at Mere Hall, 
which our friend, Lady Ashleigh, had just taken 
on a lease, we were all strangers toeach other. St. 
Leger De Maine and I laughed together, this same 
Thursday afternoon, when we remembered how 
we had come down from town, three days before, 
in the same carriage, had read our respective pa- 
pers, and had never uttered a word, like true En- 
glishmen, during four mortal hours. For here 
were we, on the Thursday, already intimate 
friends. Miss Vivien Galway was also in the 
train, and I, who knew-her by sight at London 
balls, felt rather alarmed when I found her alight- 
ing at the Mere Hall station. So fashionable a 
young lady would, I thought, spoil all our simple 
pleasures in the country; she turned out to be 
the life and soul of the fun—auntil that fun came 
to a sudden and untimely end. 

Our charming hostess had only been at Mere 
Hall a few days when we arrived; it was all new 
to her, the people on the estate and in the neigh- 
borhood unknown, the very park itself unex- 
plored. It was a sweet old place, much neglect- 
ed by reason of the impoverished fortunes of its 
owner, overgrown with mosses, and its garden 
choked with weeds, but affording ample accom- 
modation for twice our party in its endless bed- 
rooms, furnished in faded chintz and peopled with 
many generations on its walls. On the strength 
of certain festivities in the neighborhood Lady 
Ashleigh had biddgp us down here, though she 
was, of course, ay thing but settled in her new 
home; but Rosalind, her lovely little danghter, 
was of an age and of a temperament to enjoy 
every thing, and for her sake this ifMpromptu party 
was gotup. Rosalind it was who, this afternoon, 
after luncheon, proposed that we should go down 
to the Mere, which lay at the further end of the 
park, and navigate its unknown waters in a cer- 
tain punt we had remarked among the reeds as 
we rode by the previous day. There were, be- 
sides those I have already mentioned, young 
Apsley and his sister; Georgey Fynchden, of 
the Fusileers, a good-looking, impudent, engay- 
ing youngster; and Sir Reynald Vavasour, the 
oldest and soberest of the party, next to myself. 
All the heads of the families had been expressly 
invited to stay away; it was a party of boys and 
girls brimming over with good spirits, among 
whom I felt I must seem a very slow coach, for 
I could neither swallow sixpences and bring them 
out of my boots, as St. Leger De Maine did, nor 
walk round my own head twenty times without 
falling flat on the ground, like Georgey Fynchden, 
nor catch gooseberries in my mouth when they 
.were thrown at me ten yards off, like that expert 
young Apsley. I could only sketch; and, unless 
I caricatured them all, this mild accomplishment 
was incapable of bringing any grist of fun to the 
common mill. Yet they were very long-suffering 
with me, I am bound to say; and sweet Rosa- 
lind, especially, with her pretty little ways, tried 
to make me feel that I was not a cumbersome ap- 
pendage to this joyous band. We walked across 
the park, through green herbage, topped with tall, 
feathery grasses, which became a sheet of tremu- 
lous silver as the sun shimmered along their 
edges. ‘Then through a wood of firs, whose 
branches interlaced against the sky, where white- 
tailed squirrels were leaping from bough to bough, 
ail the ground was carpeted with the resinous 
tib:e of the trees overhead. At length we came 
to the edge of the Mere, and here we looked to 
find the boat, but it was nowhere to be seen. A 
wild duck or tao fluttered up from the bulrushes 


at our approach, and skimmed along the glassy 
water, leaving a pearly ripple in their track ; 
there was nothing else in sight. But the Mere 
was a mile and a half round, with many a creek 
and hooded cove, where the boat might have 
drifted and now lie unseen. We resolved to 
walk rognd, and, if possible, find it. ‘There was 
a roughish path along the water’s edge, now over 
big pebbles, now through high weeds and bram- 
bles, with the wide-armed elms leaning over, here 
and there, till they touched the water; the steep 
bank of wood running up almost perpendicularly 
from it in places. Georgey Fynchden, who was 
in front, had just propounded some riddle, apro- 

of the bulrushes, about Moses (the most pro- 
ific character for such jeux desprit in Sacred 
Writ), when Vivien Galway, who was next him, 
suddenly stopped and exclaimed, in a stage whis- 
per, ‘* gracious! Look er that 
tree—is it the melancholy Jaqaes? Come, 
Rosalind, you ought to know; are we going to 
act As like it? If it isn’t Jaques who is it, 
sitting fy the water's edge in that attitude? 
Look, he doesn’t even raise his head when he 
hears us.” 

We were, in truth, close beneath the fallen 
trunk on which the man in question was sitting, 
high up, upon the bank, but just where an open- 
ing in the trees gave an uninterrupted view over 
the greater part of the lake. He had nothing on 
his head, and his hair, which was of alight brown 
color and abundant, was in the wildest disorder ; 
but we could not see his face, which he kept buried 
in his hands. He was dressed in a shooting-jacket, 
and part of a fishing-rod lay beside him on the 
bank 


‘* What business has he here?” said Fynchden. 
**Who is he? I vote we ask him.” 

But Miss Ashleigh suggested that it was, in all 
probability, some neighbor or tenant of her mo- 
ther’s, who had always been accustomed to wan- 
der about the place at will, and with whose pre- 
scriptive rights Lady Ashleigh would be sorry 
to interfere without first making inquiries. 

‘*He is a very queer-looking fellow,” said De 
Maine, as we walked on. ‘‘I don’t half like his 
look.” 


A few yards further we came upon the objeet 
of our quest, wedged in among the rushes. An 
old flat-bottomed boat, which had apparently 
drifted here—for it was not moored where the 
weeds had caught it. Was it safe? Was it 
large enough to hold us all? I declared not, but 
Sir Reynald, the next senior in command, stoutly 
asserted that it was; and the juniors of course 
all sided with him. As it was wet and dirty in- 
side, we all gathered armfuls of grass and leaves, 
and strewed them in the stern of the boat for the 
ladies to siton. ‘Then the three skipped in, and 
squeezed themselves and their gay striped petti- 
coats into the narrowest possible space; and thie 
four young fellows jumped in after them, Fynch- 
den seizing the long punting pole, and Apsley the 
one dilapidated oar. From no selfish pusillanim- 
ity was it that I hesitated to follow; but really 
the crazy old tub looked already dangerously full : 
another human being would, I thought, make 
‘*the cup o’erflow.” f. therefore resisted Miss 
Ashleigh’s kind ications that I would not 
ond myself on the water's 
edge, I drew out my sketch-book. ‘*No; I must 
draw you all. You make such a pretty picture, 
with all those bright colors; quite a bouquet of 
flowers floating on the water.” 

‘* Tt is distance lends enchantment, I'm afraid,” 
laughed Rosalind. ‘* You never said any thing 
half so civil until some yards of water divided us.” 

They then floated away, and the voices and the 
laughter grew more and more indistinct. As to 
drawing them, it was impossible; the punt, pro- 
pelled by Fynchden’s long arms, performed such 
wonderful evolutions that I never got it for two 
seconds together from the same point of view. I 
had just shut my book in disgust, when I heard a 
sap behind me. The boat was by this time near- 
ing a long, narrow promontory of rough stones 
on the opposite side of the lake. I turned, and 
found the stranger we had passed a quarter of an 
hour before standing close to me. His face, 
which I now saw for the first time, was deadly 
pale, and the effect of ghastliness was increased 
by a recent cut upon the cheek, where the blood 
was scarcely yet dry. The sweat stood out in 
great drops upon his forehead, and I observed 
that his. hand trembled nervously as he spoke. 

‘**Call to them to come back, Sir. Tell them 
not to—not to go out there, will you ?” 

‘‘Why? Isn’t the boat safe?’ I exclaimed, 
starting up. ‘** Does it leak ?” 

‘*No—yes—yes, itisn t safe. For God's sake 
call to them to come back from that—from that 
point. Shout to them, Sir, won't you?” 

And I shouted ; for the man’s agitation was so 
great that it conveyed to me some vague sense of 
imminent danger, though the obvious question 
rose to my lips immediately I saw the boat's head, 
in answer to my signals, swing round, 

‘* But if the boat isn’t sea-worthy, they had 
ee: land on that side instead of recrossing the 

e?” 

“Any where but there—let them land any 
where but there! Let them recross the lake— 
let them land any where but there!” 

‘* Have you been in the boat yourself, to-day ?” 

He gave me a terrified stare, like a wild beast 
brought to bay. ‘* No, I have not been in it. 
No one can say I was in it. I defy them to 
prove it. I mean,” here he pressed his hand to 
his head, and moaned, ‘‘if there is any—any— 
any thing amiss with the boat, I didn't do it.” 

I now made up my mind that the man was 
mad, and this conclusion, though not altogether 
a pleasant one, as we stood together on the wa- 
ter’s edge (and the man was a head and shoul- 
ders taller than 1), relieved my anxiety some- 
what as to my friends’ peril, they being still some 
distance from the shore. But any personal ap- 
prehension, if I entertained it, was quickly dis- 
pelled; for the stranger, almost instantly after 


this, turned upon his heel, sprang up the bank. 
and was quickly lost among the trees. I could 
now hear Fynchden’s voice, shouting, ‘* What’. 
the row? Do you want to get in?” 

** Boat isn’t safe,” I bellowed. ‘Man says, 
shore there dangerous. Come back here.” 

** Tell him he’s an idiot!” was the reply. 

** The punt hasn't let in a drop of water,” cried 
De Maine. 

Then rose the chorus of girls, ‘‘ We won't come 
back, unless you promise to get in.” 

It was the only way to secure their return, so 
I promised ; and three or four minutes later the 
old punt, with its cargo of blithe, boisterous, 
young spirits, ran up on the beach close to 
where I stood. I told my story very impress- 
ively, as I thought. 

** Depend on it,” said Fynchden, ‘the lout 
was drunk. Did you ask him what business he 
had in the boat at all ?”- 

They pulled up some boards from the boat's 
bottom, to verify their assertion that it had not 
made a drop of water, when Apsley called out, 
** Hallo! look what I’ve found. <A pocket-book ! 
It must be that mad duffer’s.” He was not scru- 
pulous as to examining it ; but there was no name 
on the first page to indicate its owner. A num- 
ber of entries—chiefly farm accounts, apparently 
—were scrawled here and there throughout the 
book, and the words, ‘*‘ Reuben owes me,” oc- 
curred constantly; only the sum steadily in- 
creased until, in the last entry, it reached up- 
ward of seventy pounds. 

‘*There is method in his madness, at least,” 
laughed Ide Maine. 

They insisted on getting me into the boat, and 
disposed of me somewhere between Sir Reynald 
Vavasour's legs, where I sat, crunched up, with 
my knees in my mouth, and my head hanging 
over the boat’s side, stirring, with the bulrush 
that I held, the marvels of the little deep, as we 
lazily clove the water; dragon-flies, and won- 
drous ee insects, forests of tiny pink- 
eyed weeds, and groves of red-brown water- 
mosses. Anon, we came to shallower water, 
and I could see the fine sandy bed of the Mere, 
starred with green, and violet, and golden peb- 
bles, fitted together, here and there, by the cun- 
ning hand of nature, into shapes of tesselated 
pavement. ‘Tadpoles and minnows darted across 
from under the awful shadow of the punt as we 
advanced, but the bigger fish all kept to the deep- 
er and weed-thickened portions of the Mere. 

We were now at the lower end of it, and be- 
gan working our way round by the opposite 
shore, floating dreamily on, like the Lotus-Kat- 
ers, under the cool, green light of the overhang- 
ing, large-leaved boughs. Some one struck up 
thesCanadian Boat Song, and we al) joined in 
chorus, when | broke in upon the harmony by 
calling out, 

‘** Hallo, Fynchden! look where we are. Turn 
the boat’s head round ; we're not fifty yards from 
the very point that fellow warned me against. 
We may just as well avoid it, you know.” 

**Stuff! what danger can there be? I vote, 
on the contrary, we make straight for it ;” and, 
disregarding my sapient voice, on we went. ‘The 
water, though still translucent, was much deep- 
er as we neared the stony tongue of land whictr 
advanced into the lake some thirty vards beyond 
the bank on either side. I called out lustily to 
Fynchden not to propel us any more with his 
long pole, lest haply he should drive in the boat's 
bottom upon some sharp point of rock. We 
were now not more than five or six vards from 
the promontory. 

Suddenly there was a piercing cry. It came 
from Miss Galway, who had been hanging on 
the boat’s side, and now threw herself back, cov- 
ering her face with her hands. I stooped for- 
ward and looked down into the water. Good 
God! What was it? Could it be...?...a fice, 
livid, distorted, staring up, with horrible wide- 
open eyes at me, through the clear water from 
the stony bottom of the lake. 

Most of the men, and two of the ladies, had 
had the same horrible vision. There could be 
no doubt, no question about it. ‘*Come away! 
For Heaven’s sake, let us come away!” shrieked 
Miss Galway; and-I saw that, in truth, the first 
thing to be done was to land the ladies as speed- 
ily as possible. ‘They were all pale and trem- 
bling. I thought Miss Galway would have faint- 
ed as I handed her out of the boat; and the 
scene of terror and dismay natural on such an 
occasion I need not here detail. ‘* You had bet- 
ter go home at once,” I said. ‘‘We must— 
some of us—remain here, and see after this.” 
They turned away in among the trees, clinging 
to each other like a herd of frightened deer, 
while we pushed the beat off once again to the 
spot where we had seen that ghastly sight. 
There it was—we felt it with the oar; and, 
though there could not be a doubt that the man 
was dead, the most urgent matter was to get tlie 
body at once out of the water. Fynchden and 
Apsley threw off their coats and jumped in; we 
in the boat held the pole and the oar, to which 
they clung with one hand, while with the other 
they lifted the body. It was not without some 
difficulty they succeeded in this, for the body 
was very heavy; a fact accounted for when we 
found the pockets were jilled with large 
stones. Life had been extinct some time; he 
was quite cold. The hands were rigid in the 
convulsion of their death-agony ; the face was 
awful to behold. Whether or not it had been 
evil in life, the horror of a sudden and violent 
death had scared it with an expression which 
none of us who looked upon it then, I think, 
will ever forget. He was a short, powerful man ; 
from his dress apparently a well-to-do farmer. 
Who was he? What was his history? How «id 
he come by his end? We had all one impres- 
sion. ‘The look stamped on the features did not 
belong to suicide. Yet the pockets filled with 
stones showed that this was no accidental death. 
There had been foul play. Our thoughts flew 
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simultaneously to the man who had warned us 
from approaching this very spot—the man whose 
wild demeanor had led me to believe him to be 
a maniac. We held a brief consultation; then 
Apsley was dispatched to the keepers lodge, 
half a mile distant, and Sir Reynald volunteered 
to return to the Hall, and send off a messenger 
to the nearest police-station, while the rest of us 
kept guard over the body. We laid it on the 
bank, spread a handkerchief over the face, and 
sat down together in silence. 

The August sunset was dropping its great 
golden flakes upon the Mere: the purple twi- 
light was stealing up from the sombre masses 
of the park woods: it was an impressive scene, 
in the unbroken calm of the summer’s evening, 
contrasting forcibly with our thoughts and feel- 
ings as we sat there, beside a murdered man, 
whose life was unknown to us, whose death was 
a mystery. My speculations thereon were inter- 
rupted by Fynchden’s touching me on the arm. 
Ile pointed, without speaking, to the opposite 
side of the Mere. Under the shadow of the 
trees I could just dimly perceive a figure run- 
ning stealthily along: it was too far to identify 
it with certainty, but I had little doubt that it 
was that of the man on whom the thoughts of 
us all were turned at that moment. He disap- 
peared among the trees, and we saw him no 
more. A quarter of an hour later we were 
joined by the keeper and several of the labor- 
ers on the estate. They at once recognized the 
dead man as Richard Boyce, the tenant of the 
Mere Hall farm. He was the elder of two 
brothers, whose father had rented the farm for 
many years, and had left the remainder of the 
lease to this Richard, subject to certain charges 
in favor of the younger son, Reuben. ‘The lat- 
ter, who lived with his brother, and nominally 
helped him, was but a poor creature in his way, 
who exasperated his brother by his idleness, and 
did nothing toward their common welfare. Fish- 
ing was almost his only occupation, and, though 
better educated than Richard, an indomitable in- 
dolence prevented his turning his acquirements to 
any account. He was generally -tempe 
and bore his brother’s brutal jokes and attacks 
with wonderful patience ; but he had been known 
occasionally to break out, and his violence then 
was stated to have been very great. He was said 
to be indebted to his brother in a considerable 
sum, and Richard had more than once threat- 
ened to eject him from the farm. On the other 
hand, Reuben had denied the justice of this claim, 
and had declared that it was not in his brother's 
power, under the stipulations of his father’s will, 
to turn him out of the farm, as long as he chose 
to remain there. He further alleged that, short- 
ly after his father’s death, he had handed over a 
large sum of money to his brother for improve- 
ments on the farm ; and he, in consequence, held 
himself to be entitled to some share of the profits 
from the same, not a penny of which had he ever 
received. It seemed doubtful whether he could 

‘bring forward any proof of this, for he was no 
man of business; some believed it, and some did 
not; one thing was clear—there was bad blood 
between the brothers. I need not say that in the 
ilescription of the dead man’s brother we at once 
detected the man we had seen—the man on whom 
all our suspicions now firmly rested. Every thing 
tended to strengthen these. ‘There was now evi- 
dence of a probable motive for the commission of 
the crime. I got the men to carry the body to 
the farm, where it was arranged that some of us 
should await the arrival of the police, while the 
others returned to inform Lady Ashleigh of what 
had passed. Fortunately there was no wife, no 
child, nor near relation to whom the intelligence 
had to be broken; a couple of ofd servants, who 
had known the dead man from boyhood, were 
the only occupants of the farm. Keuben was 
absent, they said; had been so since dinner at 
one o'clock, when there had been high words 
between the brothers. Something of the quar- 
rel had been overheard. ‘There had been accu- 
sation and recrimination; bitter and insulting 
taunts frof Bichard had been replied to with 
more warmé™ than usual by Reuben. He had 
been called a beggar, a dependent on his broth- 
ers charity; he demanded now t. be repaid the 
money he had given to Richard; then he would 
go. ‘The quarrel waxed yet more violent, but 
the servants could not give a very clear account 
of what passed after this; as indeed, in a loud 
and angry altercation, it is difficult to do. Rich- 
ard suddenly rose, and went out in the direction 
of the lake; his brother shortly followed him 
with his rod; he had not been seen since. A 
magistrate, resident in the neighborhood, who 
was riding by, and heard what had occurred, 
now appeared, and, on the arrival of the head 
of the police, the coroner was at once communi- 
cated with, while a summons was issued for the 
apprehension of Reuben Boyce, on suspicion of 
being concerned in the death of his brother. 
During all this night, and the next morning, 
the search for him proved fruitless. In the mean 
time the coroner’s inquest sat on the body, and 
returned an open verdict of Found Drowned. 
And yet, I believe, the fact of Reuben’s having 
absconded left no reasonable doubt on any one’s 
mind of his guilt. In the afternoon I learned 
that he had, at last, been caught hiding in a 
wood some miles distant. He was faint from 
want of food and from evident distress of mind ; 
but he offered no resistance, manifested no sur- 
prise, proffered no explanation. He appeared, 
indeed, to be mentally, as well as physically, 
thoroughly worn out; the state of cerebral ex- 
citement under which he had shown himself to 
me, having been succeeded by a prostration so 
complete as to deaden the memory, if not the 
conscience, -I was, of course, present when he 
Was examined, and gave my deposition as to 
what had passed between the prisoner and my- 
self on the edge of the Mere. He seemed scarce- 
ly to hear what I said ; shook his head when ask- 


and, when urged by the magistrate, in the kind- 
est manner, to state if he was innocent, and sup- 
port that statement by any evidence he could 
adduce, he only sighed deeply, and murmured 
that he believed his mind was gone from him: 
he could remember nothing. It seemed to him 
that his brain had been on fire: he supposed 
that he must have been mad. 

That's it,” whispered De Maine tome. ‘‘He 
is not such a fool as he looks. You'll see, the 
man who defends him at the assizes will pull lim 
through on the score of insanity.” 

Before committing the prisoner to jail the 

magistrate asked whether any further evidence 
was forthcoming—the deposition of the two 
servants having been taken. A policeman here 
said that there was a laboring man outside, with 
two boys, his sons, who said that they knew 
somewhat of the matter; and two intelligent- 
looking lads, of thirteen and eleven, were brought 
in. 
I transcribe what followed as correctly as I 
can. I noted down the lads’ evidence in their 
own quaint Dorset at the time, though I will not 
vouch for it that I made no mistake. 

‘* We a-zeed Maister Boyce, Bill an’ me did, 
when we were i’ the wood. We a-zeed en come 
down to th’ pon’, an’ tiake th’ punt, what Mais- 
ter Reuben fishes in mos’ days. Zgo when 
Maister Reuben come, it wer’ a-gone, an’ we 
heard en swear a bit, an’ he begun to fish 
from th’ bank, till Maister Boyce ’e come wi’ 
th’ punt, an’ begun a-callin’ en niames, an’ villed 
his pawkets wi’ big stuones, an’ begun a-peltin’ 
Maister Reuben. Aone het en on’s fiace, an’ 
miade en bleed; an’, hot-like, he picked en up 
an’ a-drowed en back; but Maister Boyce ’e 
a-ducked his head, an’ zomehow ’e a-vell roight 
for’ard i’ th’ water, an’ ’cause o’ th’ stuones in’s 
pawket, I z’pause, ’e never riz no muore. Mais- 


o aheap. ‘E coodden reach en, ‘cause in thik 
pliace th’ pon’s sa deep, tho’ awnly a few yards 
fro’ the bank. 'Wewer’ that a-feared, we dussn’t 
stir; an’ Maister Reuben, ’e run away like’s if’e 
wer’ foolish, after a while, wi’ his hand to’s head.” 

** And why did you give no alarm? Why did 
you keep all this to yourself until now, pray ?” 

The magistrate asked this question somewhat 
severely, and the elder boy—the spokesman— 
hung his head. The younger one, with a burn- 
ing cheek, at last took courage, and murmured 
what was unintelligible to me, until it was trans- 
lated : 

** Coz we was anutten what we didn’t ought.” 

The magistrate himself looked puzzled for a 
moment, until the sergeant of police, with 
promptitude, explained that the witnesses had 
been stealing nuts in the Mere Hall woods, and 
had, therefore, been afraid, at first, to come for- 
ward and state what they had seen; until, their 
young consciences smiting. them, when they 
learned how Reuben: was suspected of murder, 
they revealed all to their father.. 

As to the accused, he had been listening to 

this evidence, meantime, with an expression of 
face which I shall never forget. With the first 
words the boy uttered it seemed as though the 
cloud began slowly to drift away from his trou- 
bled brain. ‘The cheek kindled into a little spot 
of color, the deadened light of the eye revived, 
the breath came short and quick. As the boy 
spoke, the whole of that scene—the facts of 
which, I am confident, had completely faded 
from the memory of the unhappy man, while 
nothing but the horrible impression of them re- 
mained—the whole of that tragic scene returned 
to him with vivid distinctness; and he burst into 
tears. He seemed to wish to speak, but it was 
some minutes before he was sufficiently recovered 
todo so. At last he said in a broken voice: 
** What you have heard, Sir, is the truth. | 
know it all now: my brain has been troubled. 
This is how it happened: We had words about 
money, and other things, Ae andI. He was— 
well! no matter, Sir, Leam’t say any thing against 
him now; but he s ad no right to fish in 
the Mere, and sh ™ use the boat again. 
When I came down @@@ found it gone, and him 
in it, | was angry, because I knew I had as good 
a right to it as him, and that he had taken it to 
rile me; but I began quietly to fish from the 
bank, until I saw him at the Point filling his 
pockets with stones. I guessed what he was 
after. In a minute or two he shoved in a bit 
nearer to me (out away in the deep water, how- 
ever), and began blackguarding me, and pelting 
me with stones from his pocket. I kept my pa- 
tience as long as I could, at last one cut my 
cheek open; and I picked it up and shied it 
back. He ducked his head; the stone fell into 
the boat close to him; and he—there was a 
plunge, and a yell, and he was gone, Sir! My 
God! I shall never forget it. I couldn’t have 
saved him if I'd tried, for I can’t swim; but I 
don’t think—may God forgive me!—that, for 
the jirst moment I wished it; the next, I would 
have given any thing—any thing to have brought 
him back to life. I had killed him—it seemed 
to me so—and Cain’s brand was upon me.. My 
brain whirled round—it seemed on fire. I 
thought I was going mad. I didn’t know what 
I was about, but I ran round the lake, as far 
away from the spot as possible, My hope, I 
think, was that the body would never be discov- 
ered; for no one ever used the boat but myself 
—ever went on the lake. I nearly died of hor- 
ror, therefore, when I saw these men get into 
the boat—which had drifted to the opposite 
bank—and row toward the very spot. knew 
how clear the water was. I tried, like a miser- 
ablefool, to prevent their going there. I scarce- 
ly know what I said to this gentleman; it was 
all of no use. I remember watching the boat 
after this, and seeing them bring up: the body ; 
and I remember nothing more. I believe | ran 
away into the thickest part of a distant wood, 
where they found me.” 


ed whether he had any questions to put to me; 


In the manner, not less than the words of the 


ter Reuben giv’ a girt cry, an’ zeemed ztruck all | 


speaker, 1 was easy to trace the weak, impres- 
sionable character of the young farmer, who had 
received a somewhat unusual amount of educa- 
tion for one of his class, but whose mental fibre, 
never of the strongest, had given way before the 
sudden pressure of this catastrophe. 

It was scarcely possible for circumstantial 
evidence to be stronger than it had been in this 
case ; and how easily may one be misled by even 
far weaker? ‘This was the moral that we all 
drew from the unldoked-for result of that morn- 
ing’s investigation. ‘This man—round whom a 
net-work of circumstances was so strongly wov- 
en—whose story was so improbable, that, even 
had his memory beeg untroubled, the truth, told 
by him, would never have been believed; this 
man, whose demeanor, not less than the weight 
of evidence, seemed so conclusive against him, 
would assuredly have been tried at the next as- 
sizes, and found guilty of Manslaughter, but for 
the testimony of those two small eye-witnesses 
to the truth. Alas! how many an innocent 


man’s life may have been sacrificed for want | 7 


of such! 


( HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Tue Latest Derinition or “ Man"—A tele-gram- 
inivorous auimal. 


THE RITUALISTS AND THE CHURCH OF 
ROME. 


A church where Ritualists do congregate, 
ang ones, too)—was under reparation, 

fhen lo! one day, a workman to his mate, 
Mounting the pulpit, made this proclamation— 
“I publish bans of holy matrimony 
"Twixt this ‘ere Ritual Church and she of Rome— 
Know’st thou just cause against the splice, old crony? 
Of course not—what! you do! your reason—come.” 
**] do forbid the bans,” the mate replied— 
‘*There’s one impediment—it would sin 
To splice to such a bridegroom such a bride, 
And this is why—Cos they're too near a-kin.” 


An ill-looking fellow was asked how he could ac- 
count for Nature’s forming him so ugly. ** Nature was 
not to blame,” said he, “for when | was two months 
of age I was the handsomest child ih the neighbor- 
hood, but my nurse, to avenge herself upon my pa- 
rents, for sc_ne fancied injury at their hands, one da 
swapped me away for another boy belonging Ww a frien 
of hers, whose was rather plain.” 


CONCERNING BONNETS. 
Said Smith, when some one criticised 
His wife's new bonnet, 
“She has so little in her head, 
She can't bear much wpon it.” 


Hane tT at !—The chances of the abolition of capi- 
tal punishment—ino Ireland, at least—would seem to 
be remote. The English Government has hanged one 
or two Fenians or and now it is proposed to sus- 
pend the whole Irish Church. 


A man, in telling about a wonderful parrot hanging 
in a cage from the window of a house which he often 
passed, said, “It cries ‘Stop thief!’ so naturally that 
every time I hear it J always stop !” 


aid by a dentist to 


The following compliment was 
a lady. He had made several ineffectual attempts to 
draw out her decayed tooth, and finding at last he 
The fact is, 


must give it up, he apologized by saying, ‘ 
Madame, it is impossible for any thing bad to come 
from your mouth.” 


— 
— 


The young who sang, “‘I wish somebody would 
come !" has had her desire gratified. Eleven city cous- 
ins have arrived, and intend to stay all the summer. 


A clergyman of indifferent character, going to read 
prayers at another village, found great difficulty in 

mtting on an old-fashioned surplice. ‘I think,” said 
he to the clerk, ‘“‘the devil is in the surplice.” The 
astonished clerk stared until the parson got the gar- 
ment on, and then sarcastically exclaimed, ‘‘I think 
as how he is, Sir!” 


IRISH EPITAPH. 


Here lies Lady O’ Looney, 
Great niece of Burke, commonly called 
The Sublime. 
She was bland, passionate, and deeply religious. 
She also painted in water-colors, 
And sent several pictures to the Exhibition. 
She was first cousin to Lady Jones, 
And of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


To Maxe a Youne Lapy Love ¥60—Tease her to 
love some one else. 
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A little six-year-old was sitting in repose, one even- 
ing, upon the parlor steps, with a base-ball in “his 
hand, gazing intently at the moon. “Pa!” he sud- 
denly spoke, “is there only one man in the moon ?” 
“That's the tradition, my son; the man in the moon 
is the only inhabitant of that bright world we have 
ever h of” After a moment's pause he remark- 
ed, with a sigh, “ He must de lonesome, pa, and no 
one to play base-ball with !” 


A MODEL HUSBAND. 


He walks out with his wife on a week-day, and is 
not afraid of a milliner’s shop. He even has “ change" 
when asked for it, and never alludes to it afterward. 
He is not above ng a bundle or a cotton 
umbrella, or even holding the baby in his lap in an 
omnibus. He runs on first to knock at the dour when 
itis raining. He goes outside if the cab is full. He 
goes to first in cold weather. He gets up in the 
night to rock the cradle or answer the door-bell. He 
believes in hysterics, and is melted instantly by a tear. 
He patches up a quarrel with a velvet gown, and 
drives away the sulks with a trip to the Central Park. 
He never flies out about his buttons, or brings home 
friends to — His clothes never smell of tobacco. 
He respects the curtains, and never smokes in.the 
house. He never invades the kitchen, and would no 
more think of “‘ blowing up” any of the servants than 
of ordering the dinner. He is innocent of a latch-key. 

e lets the family go out of town once every year 
while he remains at home with one knife and fork, 
sits on a brown Holland chair, sleeps on a curtainless 

, and has a char-woman to wait on him. He is 
very easy and affectionate, keeping the wedding an- 
niversary punctually, 


NOT QUITE SUITED. 


Pitts is a fast man, a sharp man, a business man, 
and when Pitts goes into a store to trade he always 
awe the lowest cash price, and he says, “ Well, I'll 
ook about, and if I don't find any thing that suits me 
better, I'll call and take this.” 

Pitts is 1 poe to women, and young ones in par- 
ow, J lately, Pitts said to himself, 
am rather ’ 
married.” 


His business qualities would not let him wait, so 


years, and guess I'll get 


off he travels, and, calling upon a lady friend, opened 
conversation by remarking that he would like to know 
married. “Oh, 


what she Senet about his gettin 
Mr. Pitts, that is an affair in which I am not so very 
greatly interested, and I prefer to leave it with your- 
self.” “* But,” says Pitts, “you are interested; and, 
my dear girl, will you any me?” 

e young lady blushed very red, hesi and 
—— as was very well to do in the world, and 
morally, financially, 


politically, of good standing 

him ; whereupon the matter- 

Pitts responded, “ Well, well, T'll look about, 

and if I don't find any body that suits me better than 
you, I'll come back.” 


— 


A French woman once said that she never loved 
any one: * You loved your children,” suggested 
end. 


When any were little,” she replied. “An 
ou — diamonds?” “‘Oh dear, yes, when they are 
arge!’ 


In tots Moop—The weather. 
- 


HINTS FOR MODEL BELLES. 
Always “have a bad cold” when you are asked tu 


sing. 

Always cry at a wedding, but don't faint. 

Be sure to be “ engaged” if you don't like your part. 
ner. | ‘ 

Never faint unless a gentleman stato wee enough 
to catch you before you have had time all. 

When you go shopping always take “ma along to 
carry the bundles, 

eep a le. 

If pa does bad grammar, and is rather queer and 
vulgar, always turn him out of the room before the 
company arrives at your evening parties. 

Always dress on the principle that the men do not 
want to marry the woman, but a bundle of dry-goods. 

If these rules do not make a fashionable belle, and 
spoil the woman for any aoe and useful purpose un 
der the sun, we can not tell how to do it. 


A conceited coxcomb, with a very patronizing air, 
called out to an Irish laborer, “‘ Here, you bog-trutter 
come and tell me the greatest lie you can, and I will 
treat you to a glass of whisky.” ‘“ By my word,” said 
Pat, ‘“‘an* yer Honor’s a gentleman.” 


“SWEETNESS AND LIGHT.” 


A fly in some treacle had feasted until he 
Had blinded himself and was perfectly silly, 
Then stagger’d and fell in a flame that was near, 
Which scorch’d his bright wings and half kill’d hin 
with fear. 
The moral for this little tale I propose is— 
“Even sweetness and light we must have in smal! 
doses.” 
A contemporary opens a grave article on explosives 
with the following words: 
‘* We have had a committee sitting for several yeurs 
on ‘gun-cotton.’” FF 
Well, all we can say is that, considering the matazia!, 
we wonder they haven't long ago furnished a report. 
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WARM IN THE CARS. 
This is how our friend Isaacs escorted those charming Girls to Long Branch, 
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[Jury 25, 1868. 
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STANLEY Fox. 


SCENE IN PRINTING-HOUSE SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY.—Sxercuep sr 


(Sze Pace 477.] 
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ELEVATED RAILWAY IN GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY.—Sxercnep ny STANLEY Fox. 


[See Pace 477.] 
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JuLy 25, 1868. ] 


SCENES IN PRINTING-HOUSE 
SQUARE. 


ImmMepDIATELY in front of the Zimes and Tril- 
une offices in Printing-House Square there are to 
be found on all days, and almost at all hours, a 
motley congregation of street peddlers, auction- 
eers, etc., and their customers. One frequenter 
of the Square owns a telescope, with which he 


invites passers-by to view the heavens at the | 


small cost of five cents; another has a pair of 
scales, on which, for the same sum, one can learn 
his weight ; others have various patent machines 
for testing and trying the lungs; while there are 


others with paper, pea-nut, and various other 


stands. The scene, as portrayed on page 476, 
presents a phase of metropolitan life not uninter- 
esting to the city or country reader. 


THE ELEVATED RAILWAY. 


A TRIAL trip of the new elevated railway in 
Greenwich Street was had on July 3, and the 
rapid speed which was attained on that occasion 
leads the friends of the enterprise to hope that the 
problem of rapid and safe locomotion through the 
crowded streets of the city has been solved. Our 
illustration on page 476 will give the reader an 
idea of this new style of railway, It is now in 
running order from the Battery to Cortlandt 
Street, and, with the present macuinery, the cars 
can be propelled, with little jar und oscillation, 
at the rate of fifteen miles an hour. This speed 
was attained on this occasion; but the experiment 
thus far has developed many facts and improve- 
ments which will be added, and thus enable the 
projector to run the cars at a much more rapid 
rate. 

This work was begun July 2, 1867, $100,000 
being subscribed for the experiment. The State 
Commissioners, on July 1, 1868, reported in its 
favor, declaring it a success, and the Governor 
authorized the completion of the road from the 
Battery to Spuyten Duyvel, and the work is to 
be at once hastened to completion. The Direct- 
ors promise to finish it to the Thirtieth Street dé- 
pot of the Hudson River Railroad Dy the first of 
1869.. 


THE REPUBLICAN NOMINEE FOR 
GOVERNOR. 


Tue Republican Convention, which met at 
Syracuse on July 8, nominated Hon. Joun A. 
Griswo_p, of Rensselaer County, whose por- 
trait we give on this page, as the candidate of 
the party for Governor of this State. 

Mr. GRISWOLD was born in this State in 1822, 
and educated to the mercantile profession. He 
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HON. JOHN A~GRISWOLD, OF NEW sy Buby & Co., Wasuinetox.) 


has been Mayor of the city of Troy, and a mem- 
ber of Congress for the last three terms. He en- 
tered Congress as a Democrat in 1862, being 
elected in a strongly Republican district by a 


\ 


IN THE GARDEN. 


large majority. He was throughout his term an 


earnest advocate of the war. He gave a small 


fortune out of his private purse to equip volun- 
teers and for the support of the families of sol- 


diers. One of the most distinguished of the cav- 
alry regiments of this State was named after him. 
It was largely through his patriotism and enter- 
prise that the first Monitor was launched and 
taken to Fortress Monroe in time to oppose and 
destroy the great rebel ram Merrimac. _Ilis vig- 
orous support of Mr. LincoLn’s administration 
and its war measures increased his popularity at 
home, and he was returned to Congress by in- 
creased majorities in 1864 and 1866. His major- 
ity in 1862 was 1287; in 1864 it was 2223; and 
in 1866 it amounted to 5316. His home paper, 
the Troy Times, says of him: ‘“* Mr. GriswoL_p 
is, in the largest sense of the word, a true man, 
Quick to perceive, and remarkably apt and ready 
in execution, he possesses administrative abilities 
of the first order, and is very sure to direct them 
with prudence as well as vigor. He is a good 
judge of men as well as of measures, and evinees 
the strong common-sense which, after all, is the 
basis of success in statesmanship as well as in 


human enterprises. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Tuere she sits! The arching trees 
Cast their trellis shade before her, 
As it passes by, the breeze 
Murmurs admiration o’er her, 
Odorous with a sweét perfume ; 
All for her the summer bringin 
Flowers with beautyj youth, and bloom! 
All for her the so\g-birds singing ! 


Mistress she of all around! 
Than the fair scene round her fairer! 
Rose, that decks her hair, you’re found 
Less sweet than your lovely wearer! 
sad zephyr, see, 
weeping down that 
If throughout the world there be 
One more bonny than your lady! 


Look, beyond, the gabled wall 
Of yon mansion hoar and olden, 
Owns her heiress the hall, 
Lighted with thé sunshine golden 
Carlo, as he nestles by, ~ 
Verily seems jealous of her; 
as you past her fly 
Keep a constant watch above her; ° 
Very studious! see her bend 
Gently o’er a thrice-kissed letter ! 
Who each cherished line has penned? 
Can it be, in golden fetier 
Some one holds that pure, young heart? 
Or perchance some girlish friend, or 


Sister long held far apart, 
Is the writer and 


Hark! a step; and, with a bound, 
caring, = as sight, the soun 


est some ill betide her! 


BY THE MURMURING OF THE SEA.—(Sze Porm, Paces 478.) 
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Whisper, gently, breeze above her, 
Whisper “ Unexpected ‘tis, 
"Tis the writer and her /over !”" 
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BY THE MURMURING OF THE SEA. 


See lilustrationon dage 477. 


Wuen I think of the days of my youth that are gone, 
| could break my heart; from my life’s froze lea 
Has taded the flower of the hours, and done 
Is the song I heard by the sea. 
I shall spend such a time, ah, never more! 
I think I was in it from earth set free, 
And fetter’d again, when I saw the shore 
No longer, nor heard the sea. 


Or is it the cheat of memory brings 
espair, as sweet as a reverie, : , 
For the days that are dead, that were bright as the wings 
In the sunlight, over the sea? 


I forgot the world in that morning dream, 

And a dull, long vengeance life wreaks on me ; 
And thrice as sweet is what sweet did seem 

By the murmuring of the sea. 


When fragrant round me are memory’s flowers, 
I walk among: men disdainfully. 

Golden, indeéd, are these’ traders’ hours, 
jut not like mine by the sea. 


‘The mood came on me to-day; my feet 
Fared up the town, but my soul did flee 

From the sordid murmuring of the street 
To the murmuring of the sea. 


And I was wild for the idle days— 
I, whose set life is now more praiseworthy 
Than it was when, younger, I watch’d the bays, 
Grow bright, grow dark, of the sea. 
For the idle days when I found a love, 
And lost her again; and I wonder if she 
Thinks that Aer oasis had cliffs above, 
And wings, and was by the sea. 


But I—oh, is it because thou art lost 
That I pine, my love, so much for thee ?— 
That my soul has arms to embrace the ghost 
Of the days*that went by the sea? 

Yet who would again live his best time o’er, 
Phat was spent upon blowing hill, maybe, 
Or in breathless dale, or,-as mine, on the shore 

$y the murmuring of the sea? 


FREAKS OF THE WITCHES. 
Tue witches-had countless mischievous con- 
trivances for every possible purpose. decoc- 
tion made of a toad baptized by the name of 
John, and fed on consecraied wafers, was thrown 
under a farmer's table by a witch at Soissons, 
al all who sat round the board died immedi- 
ately. Sand thrown into the air raised the wind ; 
water similarly used brought down rain. So late 
as 1716 a Mrs. Hicks and her daughter, the lat- 
ter aged nine, were hanged at Huntingdon for 
raising a storm by turning their stockings inside 
out and making a lather of soap. The hags of 
l_apland and their sisters of the Isle of Man were 
accustomed to sell seamen cords with three knots 
‘ each. When the first was untied a gentle 
ze arose, a strong gale followed the opening 
ue second, and a furious hurricane the loosing 
the third. Ruin was brought down by inscrib- 
plates of lead with magical devices and im- 
ations, and burying them on the land of the 
r-on thus devoted to the furies. 
jut the witches were not always employed in 
tributing ruin‘'and murder. They varied their 


“> ~1usements with a little plunder; and for every 


act they had a settled formula. Whéh they de- 
sired to be farnished with beer or wine, for ex- 
ample, they had merely to ascertain who in their 
vicinity was provided with these drinkables. This 
done, the witch stuck a knife into the wall, placed 
a pail underneath, cut a few capers, and muttered 
some gibberish. Thereupon whatever liquor was 
mentioned streamed plentifully from the knife- 
handle until the vessel was full or the reservoir 
empty. And they supplied their other wants in 
similar fashion. 

And the necromancers could be sufficiently 
conservative when it suited their purpose, as was 
shown by that particular contrivance the amulet. 
This might consist of any thing from a dried 
toad to a precious stone, and assume any form, 
but was usually preferred as a ring or a seal. 
One of these rings was worn by a beauty at a 
medieval court, and so long as she lived it ren- 
dered her the object of the monarch’s passionate 
attachment. Nor did the amulet lose its power 
when the lady died. Being buried with its own- 
er it drew the royal lover with resistless force 
to her tomb. A certain bishop, suspecting the 
cause, secured the ring, and thus transferred the 
monarch’s favor to himself. But it proved so 
annoyingly obtrusive that, as a matter of person- 
al comfort, the churchman hastened to get rid 
of it. He deposited the ring in all manner of 
out-of-the-way places, and thus caused his mas- 
ter to perpetrate the oddest freaks and exhibit 
the most grotesque likings. At length a course 
of penance, undertaken with that object, pro- 
cured the prelate a dreain which revealed the 
means of reversing the spell. A very simple one 
it proved, consisting merely of burning the bones 
of the lady along with the survivors of the witch- 
es who had aided her in constructing the talis- 
man. One species of amulet—the Hand of Glory 
—was considered useful in house-breaking; and 
another in securing the clerks of St. Nicholas 
against some of the risks attached to their pro- 
fession. The latter consisted of a piece of parch- 
ment inscribed with the names of the three kings 
of Cologne, and endowed with the necessary vir- 
tue by being rubbed over the skulls of these wor- 
thies. So long as it was worn it was 
a certain preservative from sudden death. 


THE RESCUE STATIONS. 
Tue Metropolitan Board of Health of this city, 


in addition to many other wise reforms inaugu- ~ 


rated by it, has manufactured a life-saving appa- 
ratus, established a large number of rescue sta- 
tions, and published the rules adopted by the 
Board for the resuscitation of the apparently 
drowned. In order to give a wider circulation 
to these important instructions, with which all 
persons ought to make themselves acquainted, 
we reproduce the rules as published by the Board, 
together with three engravings illustrative of the 
subject. 


THE RESCUE STATIONS AND APPARATUS. 


_ At every ferry-house, and at the other stations men- 
tioned in the list, the rescue apparatus, namely, the 
heaving lines, srappling- 


ole, and ders are 
ound. 
Every police officer b 


the water-side is regard- 
ed as having authority 
over the rescue appara- 
tus, but whoever can 
reach the apparatus first 
and employ it, should 
make the effort, and 
should call for help. Lose no time in grappling and 
—- the body out of the water, and at the nearest 
dry place at once begin the work of resuscitation, ac- 
cording to the following rules: 


RULES FOR RESUSCITATING THE DROWNED. 


Remember that the patient must be treated instant- 
ly and on the spot where rescued. He must be freely 
exposed to the open air; loosen the clothing so as to 
freely expose the neck and chest. All _—— not 
needed for saving him should avoid crowding about. 

the throat and mouth be cleansed, by placing 
the patient gently face downward, with one of his 
wrists under his forehead. Quickly wipe and cleanse 
the mouth, and if the patient does not breathe, imme- 
diately begin the following movements: 

Posture.—Place the patient on his back, with shoul- 
ders raised and supported easily on a folded coat or 
some kind of pillow. 

To Keep up a Free Entrance of Air into the Wind- 
pipe.—Let one person at the patient’s head grasp the 
tongue | and tirmly with his fingers covered with 
a bit of handkerchief, and penn t out beyond the 
lips; then either hold it or press the under jaw (chin) 
up 80 as to retain the tongue protruding from the 
mouth ; but it is better to hold it in that posffion with 
the hand. 

To Produce and Imitate the Movements of Breathing. 
—Raise the patient's extended arms upward to the 
sides of his head, and then pull them steadily, firmly, 
and slowly outward and forw Next turn down 
the arms by the patient's sides and bring them closely 
and firmly across the pit of the stomach and press 
them and the sides and front of the chest gently but 
strongly for a moment, then quickly begin to repeat 
the first movement. 

Let those two kinds of movements be made very 
deliberately and without ceasing until the patient 
breathes, and let the two movements be repeated 
about twelve or fifteen times in a minute, but not 
more rapidly, remembering that to thoroughly fill the 
lungs with air is the object of the first or upward and 
outward movement; and to expel as much air as pos- 
sible is the object of the second or downward motion 
and pressure. This artificial respiration should be 
steadily kept up for forty minutes or more when the 
—o appears not to breathe; and after the natural 

reathin gins let the same motion be very gently 
continued, and let the proper stimulants be given in 
the intervals. 

If help and blankets are at hand have the body 
stripped and wrapped in blankets, but not allow the 
movements to be 


1 stopped. By-standers can supply dry 
clothing. And the assistants should briskly rab the 
feet and legs, pressing them firmly and rubbing up- 


ward, while the movements of the arms and chest are 
going on. Apply hartshorn or a feather within the 
nostrils occasionally, and sprinkle or lightly dash cold 
water upon the face and neck. The legs and feet may 
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be rubbed and wrapped in hot blankets if blue or cold, 
or if the weather is cold. 

Give brandy by the tea-spoonful, or hot sling two or 
three times a minute, until the beating of the pulse 
can be felt at the wrist, but be careful and not give 
more of the stimulant than is necessary. Warmth 
should be kept up in the feet and legs, and, as soon as 
the patient breathes naturally, let him be carefully re- 
moved to a house and be placed in bed under medical 


care. 

If there is help enough at hand when the patient is 
taken from the water or afterward, let the nearest 
medical officer in the catalogue (or any other physician 
near by) be called, but let there be no waiting fora 
ph iclan. Do the best that can be done methodically 
and deliberately according to the foregoing rules. 


LITTLE WORRIES. 


MontTalGNe declares the smallest and slight- 
est annoyances to be the most piercing; and as 
small print, says he, most tires the eyes, so do 
little affairs the most disturb us. Mr. Thack- 
eray protests that the great ills of life are no- 
thing: the loss of your fortune he calls a mere 
flea-bite; the loss of your wife—how many men 
have supported it and married comfortably aft- 
erward? ‘‘It is not what you lose, but what 

ou have daily to bear, that is hard.” What, 
be asks in another place, would the possession 
of a hundred thousand a year, or fame and the 
applause of one’s countrymen, or the loveliest 
and best-beloved woman, or any glory, and hap- 
piness, or good fortune, avail to a gentleman, for 
instance, who was allowed to enjoy them only 
with the condition of wearing a shoe with a cou- 
ple of nails or sharp pebbles inside it? ‘‘ All 
fame and i would disappear and plunge 
down that shoe. All life would rankle round 
those little nails.” Not one of us, it has been 
asserted, but would exchange all his little trou- 
bles for some heavy one, and so have it over at 
once. And although the Marquis of Anglesea 
bore with the most heroic indifference the cut- 
ting off of his leg upon that wooden table they 
still show you at Waterloo, neither uttering a 
word nor moving a muscle, a shrewd doubt is 
suggested ‘‘ whether he would have borne a scald- 
ed foot, or the infliction of a tight boot on a bad 
corn, for six weeks, equally well.” 

A constant succession of little contemptible 
worries tends, as Dr. Boyd somewhere says, to 
foster a querulous, grumbling disposition, such 
as renders a man a nuisance to himself and to 
those about him. Real, great misfortunes and 
trials are recognized as serving to ennoble the 
character; whereas ever-recurring petty annoy- 
ances produce a littleness and irritability of mind. 
**To meet great misfortunes we gather up our 
endurance, and pray for Divine support and guid- 
ance; but as for small blisters—the insect cares 
(as James Montgomery called them)—of daily 
life, we are very ready to think that they are too 
little to trouble the Almighty with them, or even 
to call up our fortitude to face them.” 

Again and again we read in the life of the 
late Charles Mathews that, impatient in trifles, 
he was the most calm and enduring of human 
beings on all great occasions; and it always 
seemed to his biographer as if he resented petty 
annoyances because they rose from petty sources, 
but that he bent with humble resignation to great 
inflictions as believing them to come direct from 
on high. He is supposed to have misled his med- 
ical attendants by his buoyancy when most seri- 
ously ill; for how were they to know that a man 
so sensitive and restless upon minor matters could 
so patiently endure intense suffering? ‘‘ They 
did not know that one was the triumph of nerves, 
the other of heart.” 

M. de Tocqueville affirms of himself, in one 
of his letters, that in moments of great excite- 
ment, or of important business, he preserved his 
composure, but was easily: disturbed by the daily 
worries of life. 

Hazlitt conjectures that if we could remember 
distinctly, we should discover that the two things 
that have most affected us in the course of our 
lives have been, one of them of the greatest, and 
the other of the smallest possible consequence. 

eodore Hook asserts the strongest feelings 
to be excited, the bitterest pangs inflicted, by a 
sudden change in the ordinary, the most com- 
mon, the most trifling incidents of our lives. 
‘*To great evils the elastic mind of man ex- 
pands—it knits itself for imminent dangers—it 
withstands great calamities; but in the more mi- 
nute changes intimately connected with its hab- 
its and feelings it fails.’ Certain it is, moralizes 
Plutarch, that men usuall iate their wives 
for great and visible faults; but he traces at the 
same time a prodigious amount of marriagé in- 
felicity to petty points of temper, and those small 
but fi nt discordances of taste and manner 
which fret the tenor of life. 

Some men, says Jeremy Taylor, are more vexed 
with a fly than with a wound ; and when the gnats 
disturb our sleep, and the reason is disquieted but 
oe awakened, it is often seen that he 
is fuller of trouble than if, in the daylight of his 
reason, he had to contend with a potent enemy. 
About a large sorrow, it has been well said, there 
is an excitement which sensibly mitigates its pain : 
a man may not exactly soulhes to himself that 
the notice which he receives after some great 
bereavement is pleasant; but the flurry and bus- 
tle of receiving condolence, and of making new 
arrangements, do nevertheless dull the edge of 
his suffering ; for the pertinacity with which peo- 
ple talk of all the circumstances of a great sor- 
row is reasonably alleged as proof that there is 
some balm in the operation—just as the poor in- 
demnify themselves for an abscess or a broken 
limb by the pleasure of showing the place to ev- 
ery one who comes to see them. Whereas to the 
petty miseries of daily life there is no set-off of 
this kind. ‘*They raise no excitement, they 
give no importance, they furnish no materials 
for gossip with a friend. Each of them, at the 
time it inflicts its minute puncture, brings with 
it the provoking suggestion that it is too paltry 
& Matter for a man to annoy himself about ; and 


the vexation is only aggravated by the shame 
which the sufferer feels in thinking over it.”’ 

One of Charles de Bernard's sententious hus- 
bands has this much to tax his wife withal, seem- 
ingly perfect as she is to outsiders—that faults 
she has, though he confesses them to be light 
ones; but then they exist, and pin-pricks befall 
one oftener than poniard-stabs. 

Women are more especially liable to the re- 
straints, and exactions, and pains, and penalties 
of conventional law; and of these Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has said, that the sum total would prob- 
ably exceed that of all others. For, he holds, 
that could we add up the trouble, the cost, the 
jealousies, vexations, misunderstandings, the loss 
-of time, and the loss of pleasure which these con- 
ventionalities entail, and could clearly realize the 
extent to which we are all daily hampered by 
them, daily enslaved by them, we should, per- 
haps, come to the conclusion that the tyranny 
of Mrs. Grundy is worse than any other tyranny 
we suffer from. 

The pith of the whole subject is contained in 
Byron's assertion, that . 

“Our least of sorrows are such as we weep; 

*Tis the vile daily drop on drop which wears 
The soul out (like the stone) with petty cares.” 
It has been well said that in matters of wit forty 
sixpences are not equal to a sovereign. It is a 
paradox which we can all understand. And the 
counter-paradox is not less worthy of acceptance 
—that, as regards the troubles of life, forty six- 

pences are far more than a sovereign. 


Extract from the *‘ Life of Washington Irv- 
ing,” by his nephew, Pierre M. Irvine, vol. 
IV., page 272: 

**The doctor prescribed, as an experiment— 
what had been suggested by Dr. (O. W.) Hotmes 
on his late visit—‘ Jonas Wu1Tcoms’s Remepy 
FoR ASTHMA,’ a teaspoonful in a wineglass of 
water, to be taken every four hours. A good 
night was the result.” —{ Com. ] 


For Moth Patches, Freckles, and Tan on the Face 
use Perry's “Morn anp FRECKLE on.” Sold 
every where. Depot 49 Bond Street, New York. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FRECELES, PIMPLES, TAN, 
MOTH-BLOTCHES, SUNBURN, 
and all eruptions of the SKIN effectually removed by 


PHALON’S “PAPHIAN LOTION.” 
Renders the SKIN and COMPLEXION 
FAIR, and BLOOMING. 


This is the only harmless and reliable remedy for 
diseases of the skin, and has been established 25 years. 
For ladies in the nursery it is of great importance. 

For gentlemen after shavingit allays the smarting paiy 
and makes the face delightfully cool and pleasant. 


PHALON’S “PAPHIAN SOAP” 


for the toilet, nursery, and bath, delightfally perfumed 
25 cents per cake. 


“FLOR DE MAyYo” 


Sold every where. 


A NEW PERFUME FOR 
THE HANDKERCHIEF 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


PHALON & SON, 517 Broadway, N. Y. 
EYE-GLASSES and SPECTACLES, 
—— to improve the sight of old and 

young, without the distressing 
effect of frequent changes. 

extraordina ywer, portabil'- 
ty, and wide dela observe 
tion—for Sportsmen, Tourists, 
and Opera. Catalogues sent 
free by enclosing stamp. Inventor, 8 ONS, Op- 
tician, 6694; Broadway, New York 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. 

THE $25 NOVELTY SEWING MACHINE. 


Every seamstress, every family should have one. 
Each machine is provided with table and complete 
outfit,,and warranted for one Be Agents wanted 
every where, 8S. E. H. VANDYKE, General Ageut, 
615 Broadway, New York. 


DUCHE S OF GEROL- 


a orma, Travia Troyatore, 
Crispino e la Comare, Der Freischiitz, Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera, La Somnambula. Each ~ arranged for the 
piano-forte, solo complete, with overture, and the 
whole of the music: my 50 cents. All the above in 
BOOSEY’S MUSICAL CABINET, the cheapest col- 
lection of modern music in the world. Sixty books 
50 centeeach. Catalogues of BOOSEY’S cheap musica 
publications free. BOOSEY & CO., 644 Broadway. 


 SPALDING’S PREPARED 


GLUE 


Mends Toys, Crockery, Wooden-ware, &c., &c. 
Useful in every house. Bottle with Brush, 25 cents. 


VICE-PRESIDENT— 
General FRANCIS P. BLAIR. 

For the best Comene= Medals, Pins, and Badges of 
SEYMOUR & BLAIR, send to the oldest and most re- 
spectable manufacturers, who have made this business 
a specialty for the past nineteen years. We have now 
ready a great variety of all styles. Prices from $3 to 
$10 per 100. We will send to any address, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, One Sample, 25c., Three Samples, 
5ic., with Price-List. We request our Correspondents 
to be brief, as we are always very busy apie the 
Campaign. We make suitable reductions on all large 
orders for Dealers and Clubs. 

All moneys sent by Post-Office Order at our risk. 
We euarantee full amount in goods, at lowest rates, 
for all money sent tous. Address 

RICHARDS & MARKT, 
P.O, Box 3131. 55 Murray St., N. Y. 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to sult customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from their stock, which they recommend to meet the 
wants of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 
Ootone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per Ib. 
MIxEp (green and black), T0c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
er tb. 
Exerisn Beraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 20 per fb. 
Impexta. (green), 90c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 


Youre (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; best, 


1 25 per tb. 
. Gudessnne JaPan, 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per b. 
GunPowpEs (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents ; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frenou Breaxrast Corres, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per Ib. 

Geren (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c.; best, 35c. per ib. | 


Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-office Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to ‘‘ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confident! 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-Honuse stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, ang have the 
money refunded. 

N.B. — Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by clubbing together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 

‘*THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves 
as branches of our establishment, or copy 
our name either wholly or in part, as they are 

Bogus orn IurraTtions. 
We have no branches, and do not in any case 
authorize the use of our name. 

POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 
to the Order of 

“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
@ss): 
’* GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 


ARTLETT MACHINE and NEEDLE DEPOT, 569 
Broadway, N.Y. Needles, &c., for all Machines. 


} ARTLETT’S Reversible Sewing Machines are the 
lowest-priced reliable Machines. Examine different 
styles, or send stamp for circular to Depot, 569 Broad’y. 


STAFFORD’S 
“Olive Tar,” 


Expressed from the Juices of the Olive and Pine, 


Cures BLEEDING AT THE LUNGS; 

Cures CONSUMPTION ; 

Cures CATARRH ; 

Cures BRONCHITIS: 

Cures QUINSY AND LOSS OF VOICE; 

Cures SORE THROAT; 

Cures RHEUMATISM ; 

Cures SCALDS AND BURNS; 

Cures ASTHMA. 

‘OLIVE TAR” RELIEVES AND CURES ALL 

PAIN FROM WHATEVER CAUSE. 


Sold by Druggists ; 50 cts. per Bottle, Large Cans $2. 


ras ENGINE for 7 household. GARDEN 
SYRINGE and ENGINE in one, for $5 00. Local 
and Travelling Agents wanted. Send stamp for Cir- 
culars to N. E P. PUMP CO., Danvers, Mass. 


HEADQUARTERS for Cam- 
om Books, Engravings, and 
edals. Now ready, the best 
LIFE OF GRANT, by Hon. J. 
T. Heaptey; also, an authen- 
tic LIFE OF COLFAX, with 
a splendid steel Portrait, pub- 
lished under his sanction, and 
given as a premium to ever 
subscriber to the Life of Grant. 
Send $1 for six —— of our 
Badges and Engravings. 


E. B. TREAT & CO., Publishers, 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


NVENTORS wanting Patents, send for Circula 
I to DODGE & MUNN, 482 7th St., Washington, DC. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON WORKS, . 


FOURTEENTH STREET, setwreex AVENUES B 
axp C, NEW YORK. 
D. D. BADGER, President. 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 
Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and evy- 
ery kind of Iron Work for Building Purposes, also for 
Bridges. 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 


Wovelty Ircn Works, 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, 
Cor. Broadway, New York. 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Work of all kinds for 
Buildings. 


260 RARE RECEIPTS. 


STAFFORD’S METROPOLITAN RECEIPT-BOOK 
for the Million; containing many Secrets, and much 
valuable imformation never before made public, in- 
cluding over 100 Receipts now in exclusive use by the 
celebrated Metropolitan Hotel of this city. Price 2% 
cents; mailed e free, to any part of United 
States. Address P. O. Box 247, New York City. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, &c., mailed free on lication. Speci- 
men books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 cents. 

DAVID WATSON, A a Press Co., 
26 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


Imitation Ivory Goods. 


Great So lane : 3 New Patents received. 
MARTINGALE RINGS, $18 and $20 single gross. 
SHEET BUTTONS, red, white, blue, $4 per gross. 
BILLIARD BALLS, $9 and $10 per set. 

CHECKS, $8, $10, and $12 per 100. 

Also a great variety of Ivory, Pearl, and Gilt Sleeve- 


Buttons, $18 to $150 per gross h 
we M. WELLING. 571 way, New York. 


HARLOTTE'S INHERITANCE. By Miss M. E. 
Brappon, Author of “A Floyd,” “ John 
Marchmont’s Legacy,” &c., The Sequel to 


** Birds of Prey.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Pvusirsuer sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, to any pest of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


HE LITTLE JOKER—Full of Fun—and an ex- 
T quisite PHOTOGRAPH, beantifully Colored, will 
be sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents, yy 

w. HEP ork. 


BURNE, 102 Nassau St., New 


P 
eg but has also obtained a Gold Medal at the 
aris Exposition. 

rfectly regulated, and as all these goods are manu- 
facture in my own factory, I am enabled to warrant 
them as excellent time-keepers. Price, from $16 to $22. 

Further details will be found in my pamphlet, which 
wiil be sent postpaid on demand. 

A fu!l aseortment of Chains, also Aluminium Bronze 
Cases for Waltham Watches. Goods sent by express, 
C.O.D., with charges. 

Address JULES D. HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 

No. 44 Nassau Street, New York. 


$10 A DAY FOR ALL. Stencil Tool samples 


free. Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 
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SoAPS 


* TYHYSIOGNOMY ; or, the Science of ression™ 

in the Human Face, Voice, Walk, Action, with 
other signs of Character, and “ How to Read Them.” 
If one may sometimes detect a rogue or an impostor 
without the rules of science, he can do so much more 
certainly with reliable rules, such as are tanght in the 
Only $38 a year, or 30 cts. a 
number. In clubs of 10, from July to January, on trial, 
for $10. Address 8S, R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


HARPER’S 
HAND-BOOK FOR EUROPE. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
EUROPE AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
through France, Belgium, Holland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, Switz- 
erland, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1868, and a Map embracing Colored 
Routes of Travel in the above Countries. By W. 
Fetainer. Seventh Year. Large 12mo, 
Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $7 50. 


PHRASE-BOOK, 


HARPER'S PHRASE-BOOK; or, Hand- Book of 
Travel Talk for Travellers and Schools. Being a 
Guide to Conversations in English, French, German, 
and Italian, on a New and Improved Method. In- 
tended to accompany “Harper's Hand- Book for 
Travellers." By W. Pemproxe Feraimes, Author of 
“Harper's Hand-Book.” Assisted by Professors of 
Heidelberg University. With concise and explicit 
Rules for the Pronunciation of the different Lan- 
guages. Square 4to, Flexible Cloth, $1 50. 


sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Harrer & Brotugrs will send the above works by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 
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STRENGTHEN THE DEFENCES! 


Malaria, the most deadly enemy of health, is every 
where active in July and Angust. The blazing Sun is 
decomposing and fermenting every species of vegeta- 
ble and animal abomination, and poisonous gases that 
depress and infect the system are universally present. 
On the prairies, in the swamps, in the woods, and in 
the midst of crowded cities, this development of the 
elements of disease is now cone ov. In short, the 
human body is in a state of siege, and reason and com- 
mon sense suggest that its DEFENCES BE STRENGTHEN- 
xp. A stimulant, a tonic, a corrective, and an altera- 
tive are required to put it in perfect trim, and these 
four grand requisites are combined in 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS. 


A man must be made of stee] not to be effected by the 
morbid matter set afloat in the atmosphere by the 
rays of an almost vertical sun. Nine-tenths of the 
community are premonished at this season by debili- 
ty, indigestion, headache, want of appetite, indisposi- 
tion for exertion, nervousness, etc., that they ngzp 
SOMETHING TO BUILD THEM UP AND BEGULATE TUEIB 
ANIMAL MacHINERY. Do they want to “fight it out 
on that line all Summer," or to achieve an immediate 
victory over their unpleasant symptoms, and secure 
that first of Heaven's blessings—‘‘ a sound mind in a 
sound body?” If the latter is their desire, let them 
resort to the BITTERS without delay. That agree- 
able and potent vegetable regenerative will soon re- 
store the system to its balance—regulating the liver, 

the stomach, gently relieving the bow- 
els, and giving vigor, elasticity, and energy to the 
whole frame. These are proven facts. No man who 
reads the testimony on which they are founded can 
for a moment doubt them. 


Cees NAVIGATION SIMPLIFIED. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor. 
Have nearly ready 

COMER’S NAVIGATION. Navigation Simplified. 
A Manual of Instruction in Navigation as practiced 
at Sea. Adapted to the Wants of the Sailor. Con- 
taining all the Tables, Explanations, and I)lustra- 
tions necessary for the easy Understanding and Use 
of the Practical Branches of Navigation and Nanti- 
cal Astronomy; with numerous Examples, worked 
out by the American Ephemeris and Nautical Al- 
manac, for several Years ahead. Compiled at (and 
expressly for the Navigation Students of) Comer’s 
Commercial College, Boston. 


—@ PAT. ERASER 


Burnisher, Pencil 8 er, Paper Cutter, and Pen 
Holder combined. s at sight. Agents wanted. 
Can make $10 a . Samples sent by mail for 30c., 
or two styles for ‘Address, MORSE ERASER 
CO., 404 Library Street, Philadelphia. 


PIMPLES on the FACE 


Disappear ins when STAFFORD'S IRON AND 
SULPH IR POWDERS are used; clear the blood of all 
taint of ‘‘ Scrofala,” Diseases of the Skin, Salt-Rheum, 
Sores, and Tumors; re te the bowels, and cures 
ag leaves the Complexion Clear and White. 
“Tron and Salphur Powders” are able to the 
taste, and have never failed to cure. Id by respect- 
abte Druggists. Will mail you, free, one package (12) 
owders on receipt of $1; three packages, $2 50. Ad- 
dress HALL & RUCKEL, Wholesale Druggists, 
‘ 218 Greenwich St., New York. 


SOZODONT 


Perfumes the Breath, 


Beautifies and Preserves the Teeth, 
SOLD ALL AROUND THE WORLD. 


| AND NEWPORT LINE 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 


Steamboats NEWPORT and OLD COLONY alter- 
nate daily Guar excepted), leaving New York from 
Pier 28, N.R., at5 P.M. Leave New on Co1- 
ony anp Newport Rartway, at 4 AM. (due in Boston 
6.10, in time for Eastern and Northern connections) ; 
or breakfast on board at 7 A.M., leave at 7.45 A.M., 
and arrive in Boston at early ness hours. Return- 


“Articles. Hi B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 


NOW is the TIME for AGENTS! 


FIFTY different styles of CAMPAIGN MEDA 
Badges, Pins, Sleeve-Buttons, Studs, Rings, &c., o 
both the Republican and Democratic Candidates, now 
ready. Also People’s Editions of Lives af the Candi- 
dates, Books, and every thing in the Campaign 
line. For the at the r ght cond to 
a . HITCHCOCK, blisher and 
Manufacturer of Campaign Goods, 98 Spring St., N.Y. 


The Latest Sensation in the Fashionable World. 
Loves, Wak, anv Potirtos. 
HE LOVE LIFE OF A BRIGADIER GENERAL. 
Including his Peculiar Views on the Conduct of 
the War, and the Merits of his Fellow-Soldiers. Being 
a Series of Letters written to a Young Lady in San 
Francisco, full of Gushing Affection and Military Crit- 
icisms, affording a ro History of one of the most 
eventful Campaigns ofthe War. One Vol., Extra Cloth 
Binding, Price $175. For Sale by all Booksellers. 


UTCHINSON’S FAMILY CIDER AND 
WINE MILLS, at a low price, enable every 
oe to have sweet cider and pure wine. Larger sizes 
for Manufacturers, also Presses and Screws separate. 
Cast Cider-Preas Screwa, stoutest and best ever made. 
Send for Illustrated Circular to 
PEEKSKILL PLOW WORKS, Peekskill, N. Y., or 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE. This fully char- 
tered College offers superior adyantages for the 
most extensive and thorough education of young la- 
dies, who may enter either the Collegiate, Eclectic, 
Academic, or Musical departments. Terms moderate. 
Send for a Circular to Rev. A. W. COWLES, D.D., 
President, Elmira, N. Y. 


“ Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” | 


ARPER’S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR AUGUST, 136. 


Contevts: | 
TO AND UPON THE AMOOR RIVER. 

Kamchatka.— 
Church at Petropaviovek.—Kamchatka Sablesa.— 
Ascending Ghijigs Bay.—Light-House at Ghijiga. 
—Boat Dogs. —fKoriak Yourt.— 
Fishing. — Scene, Nicolayevsk.—On t 
Amoor.—Gilyak Man.—Gilyak Woman.—Native 
a Amoor River.—Native Boat, Amoor Riv- 
er. idee House at Night.—Head of the Amoor. 


A LOVER’S GARDEN. 


AMONG THE ANDES OF PERU AND BOLIVIA. 
By E. G. Squrer. 

ILLUsTRaTions.—View in the Plaza del Cabildo, 
Cuzco, Pern. — Aqueduct over the Tullamayo or 
Rodadero. —Lower Fall of the Rodadero.—Upper 
Fall of the Rodadero.—Part of Inca Aqueduct.— 
Plan of the Inca Fortress of the Sacsahuaman, 
ampere f the City of Cuzco. — Section of the 
Walls of the Fortresa—Part of the Fortress of 

Sacsahuaman, from “ the Seat of the Inca.”— 
Salient Angle of Fortress.—View of Cuzco and the 
Nevada of Asungato from the Brow of the Sacsa- 
huaman.—Niche in Terrace Walls of the Colcom* 

—Rock Seats, near Fortress.—Section of Ter- 

race of Chinchero. —Coped and Niched Terrace 
Walls, Chinchero. — Ollantaytambo Fortification. 
— Doorway to Corridor, Ollantaytambo.—Porphy- 
Slabe, Fortress of Ollantaytambo.—Horca del 
ombre, Ollanta bo.—Inga Building, Ollan- 
taytambo.—An Ancient Block in Ollantaytambo. 
—Plan of Palace of Ollantay.—View of Part of Pal- 
ace of Ollantay.—Sacred Rock-and Circular Build- 
ing near Calca, Valley of Yacay.— View in the 
we ley of Yucay from Corrider of the Hacienda 


meres.—Principal Fortress of Ollantaytambo.— - 


The Inti-Huatana of Pisac. 

JOHN BULL IN ABYSSINIA. 

of Shohos at Hamhamo 

Spring.—Gondar, the former Capital of Abyssinia. 
—Shoho Village of Akoo.—Annesley Bay.—View 
of the Plateau at Senafe, looking toward the 
Adowa Peaks. — King Theodore. — Consul Came- 
ron.—Chaurch at Goun-Gouna, between Senafe and 
Adigerat.—Map of Abyssinia.—Abyssinian War- 
riors.—Genera! Napier’s March: Mules and Mhle- 
Drivers.—W ater-Carriers and Camp Followers.— 
Arrival at Adigerat of an Embassador from 
King of Tigre. 

IN THE MAGUERRIWOCK. 

LIFE'’S CHANGES. 

THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM: A LOVE STORY. By 

«.. the Author of *‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

Curve you !"—Pri- 

vate John Stone.—‘‘ Te Deum Laudamus !" 

HOW FORT M‘ALLISTER WAS TAKEN. 

SELFISH SORROW. 

PAROLE D’HONNEUR.’ Pazr I. 

A VISIT TO THE FRENCH CORPS LEGISLATIP. 

THE NEW TIMOTHY. Paar IV. 

bag’ Sy ANCIENTS HAD NO PRINTING- 


MRS. POLLY HAND. 

DUELS AND DUELISTS. By T. B. Tuoxrr. 
THE STREETS OF WASHINGTON. 

ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS BY AN AMERICAN. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

MONTHLY RBCORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


ed 


In the Namber for January was comme 
Woman's Kingdom: a Story,” by Diya 
CRAIK. 


The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer 


We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a — and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


** A Complete Pictorial History of tk~ 4 ines." 
ARPER'S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


In the first Namber for 1868 was commenced the 
issue of The Moonstone,” a Novel, by Witx1z Coins. 


The model newspaper of our country.—N. Y. Even- 


Poat. 
“Ln articles m public questions which appear in 
political essays.— North American Review 


An Illustrated —— Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction. 


BAZAR. 


In it is now being published ‘The Household A ngel,* 
a Novel, by Fitz liven Lupiow. 


The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers, —A lbion. 


TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harrer’s Macazinz, One Year....... $4 00 
Harper's Werxty, One Year........ 40 


Harper's Macazrng, Harper's Weexy, and Harper's 
Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEkLy, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsorisers at 00 each, in one remittance; or Siz 

Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbere can be supplied at any time. 

Haerer’s Peniopicars will be delivered to 
City Subscribers without extra charge. 

A complete Set of Hagrer’s now com- 

rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 
be sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
nail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Hazprrr’s Weexty, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 om A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*.* Subscriptiona sent from British North American 
Provincea must be accompanied with 20 cents appt- 
TIONAL, for the Weexty or Bazar, and 24 cents appt- 
TIONAL for the MaGazint, to prepay United States post- 
age. 


Terms ror Apvertistne tx Harper’s Perroprcats. 
Harper's Magazine.— Whole Page, $250; Half Page, 
$125 ; Quarter Page, 370—each insertion; or, for a less 
space, $1 50 per Line, each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.—Inside P $1 50 per Line; 
Outside l’age, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line, each insertion. 


Perroproal. DeaLens supplied with Hazrsr’s 
ty and Bazaz at Seven Dollars per hundred 


| 
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WATCHES, and ROSKOPF'S Parentren PEOPLE'S 
WATCH, cased in Swedish silver. The Improved 
Aluminium Bronze is a metal differing entirely from 
any ever offered to the public. Its qualities and ree | — = 
semblance to Gold are such that even judges have been 
decetved. It has seriously occupied the attention of | 
scientific men, and has not only called forth the eu- . 
\ 
ing Trains leave Oty Co_ony anp Newrort Raitway 
Depot, corner of Kneeland and South Streeta, at 4.30 
and 5.30 P.M. This isthe direct route for Newport, 
Fall River, Taunton, New ford, Martha's Vineyard, 
| Middleboro’, the Bridgewaters, Plymouth, and all towns on 
Cape Cod and Nantucket. Fares always as low as on 
any other line. For particulars inquire of the agents, _-_ 
E. LITTLEFIELD, 72 Broadway, New York, 
W. H. BULLOCK, Supt. O. C. & N. R. R., Boston. ee 
New York, July 4, 1868. | 
y 
| 


